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Phish DERENCE "OF MALAYA 


Malaya, today the world’s newest independent 
nation, has once more turned to her oldest friend 
and ally—Great Britain—to continue to provide 
her defence against external aggression. Under 
the Anglo-Malayan defence pact ratified by the 
Federal Legislative Council (the Malayan Parlia- 
ment) in Kuala Lumpur with a 100% vote for it, 
Britain is to be allowed to establish bases in Malaya 
in return for defending her against outside attack. 
Malaya has no navy of her own and not even one 
single sailor; she has no aircraft and no airmen; 
and on the ground, less than one division of trained 
troops, about 9,000 men. Thus, without protection 
she could become an easy prey for greedy eyes 
watching this wealthy peninsula in South-East 
Asia, the country which supplies one-third of the 
world’s tin and is the second largest producer of 
natural rubber in the world. 

During the last nine years since the Emergency 
was declared, Communist terrorists have done their 
level best to cripple the Malayan administration by 
acts of terrorism. From a force of 10,000 armed 
terrorists at the height of the Emergency, their 
ranks have now been whittled down to a mere 1,800 
simply because they have not been able to recruit 
locally and have not been able to gain outside sup- 
port, either in men or material. In these nine years, 
Britain’s Royal Navy has ceaselessly patrolled 
Malaya’s 1,000 miles of coastline making it virtually 
impossible for aid to come into Malaya; and over the 
skies of the Federation, the Air Forces of Britain and 
other Commonwealth countries have kept a never- 
ending watch against intruders. 

Malaya’s first Prime Minister, Tunku Abdul 
Rahman, spoke about Britain’s aid in the past when 
he asked the Parliament to give their whole-hearted 
support to the defence pact he now proposed to 
sign. He minced no words when making it clear 
that without Britain’s aid in the past, Malaya would 


have become another Korea or another Vietnam 
and if Britain did not continue to defend Malaya 
it could still happen in the future. ‘What have we 
got to prevent the comrades over the China Sea 
from sending help to their Malayan Communist 
friends?” he asked, forecasting that without a de- 
fensive pact, the ranks of the terrorists in Malaya 
might well be bolstered from 1,800 to 18,000 in a 
matter of days. 

The logic of the arguments put forward by the 
Prime Minister not only impressed the House itself 
but the whole country. There had been some critics 
of the defence treaty from certain quarters, some 
of it stirred by the Communists themselves. One 
section of critics wanted to know why Britain should 
be allowed to have bases in an independent Malaya, 
describing the past as “an invitation to war.” But 
after listening to the Prime Minister all opposition 
melted like snow under a hot sun. And when the 
vote was put, even those legislators (four out of 
96) who had criticised the pact voted for it. 

Britain is to help Malaya build-up her own 
navy and her own air force and already command- 
ing officers of both these services have arrived in 
Malaya from the U.K. Aid from Britain will not 
only come in the shape of ships and aircraft but 
also in finance and trained technicians. There are 
now more Malayans than ever before in Britain 
either at military colleges or attached to the Royal 
Navy and many hundreds more will shortly be going 
for training in the United Kingdom. 

Malaya with its 6,250,000 people is a very small 
country and is only able to spend about £9 million 
a year on its armed forces—about one-tenth of its 
revenue—without increasing taxation or slashing 
its social services, particularly education and health. 
The easy way in which Malaya obtained her inde- 
pendence from Britain, constitutionally and without 
fuss, tremendously helped to strengthen the ties of 
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friendship between these two nations. Thousands 
of Britons are remaining in Malaya both in Govern- 
ment service and in commercial] life, which indicates 
that Malayans are anxious not to sever links with 
Britain. 

The new defence pact with Britain has no time 
limit. It can be reviewed from time to time and 
abrogated if necessary, but this is unlikely to happen 
for many years until Malaya feels herself strong 
enough to defend her rights. One Malayan Minis- 
ter said recently: “Look around at our neighbours, 
those both far and near, and tell me if there is any 
country, other than Britain, to whom we should 
turn to defend us?” He went on to say that the 
answer was definitely “No.” There has been no 
imposition of the defence treaty for it has been made 
between two countries of sovereign and independent 
rights, two countries of equal status. 

Separately from the defence treaty, Britain 
had pledged herself to continue to assist Malaya in 
eliminating the last 1,800 terrorists left in the 
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country. British soldiers will, as in the past, march 
shoulder to shoulder with Malayan soldiers on 
jungle patrols seeking out terrorist hideouts. There 
will be no let-up in the war against the Communists 
now that Malaya has become independent. In fact, 
it will be fought with renewed vigour following the 
Prime Minister’s determination to end the Emer- 
gency by August 31, 1958, the first anniversary of 
independence. In a bid to encourage terrorists to 
leave the jungle, the Prime Minister has issued his 
final surrender offer which will remain open until 
the end of 1957. So far, it is too early to say 
whether there will be a large number of terrorists 
who will accept this offer. 


If this country had divided over the defence 
treaty with Britain it would have played straight 
into the hands of the Communists, but instead 
Malayans came out unanimously for the pact. The 
defence pact does mean the “death knell’ for the 
terrorists in Malaya and that is just what Tunku 
Abdul Rahman and his Ministers hope for. 


PEKING’S CONTROL OVER TRADE UNIONS 


None of the larger organisations in present-day China 
have had an unhappier time than the Labour Unions. Stand- 
ing as they do between State owners and the workers their 
position would have been difficult in any case. In the Soviet 
Union such difficulties were resolved by emasculating the 
trade unions altogether, but in some of the satellites they 
have shown spirit and even independence on occasion under 
intensive pressure from the Communist State. In China the 
labour union cadres have been taunted by angry State ad- 
ministrators with being the slave of the demanding workers 
and by the angry workers with being the tools and tails of 
the State. The wrangling has been going on behind the 
scenes for a long time. 


The first Congress since 1953 of the All-China Federa- 
tion of Trade Unions, which opened on December 2 in 
Peking, was very much under the influence of the hard- 
faced Party group which assumed control as soon as Chair- 
man Mao’s call for free debate had produced such a stagger- 
ing volume of criticism of the Party. And the No. 2 Com- 
munist, who resembles the Stalinists in his attitude toward 
any sort of liberalisation, was naturally chosen to make the 
keynote inaugural speech. Liu Shao-chi said quite flatly 
that the job of the trade unions and everybody else was to 
keep their noses to the grindstone for the next 10 or 15 
years, and carry the Socialist revolution through to its very 
end. Socialism, he said, must achieve complete victory over 
capitalism on the economic front no less than on the poli- 
tical and ideological fronts. The Soviet Union predicted 
that in 15 years it would surpass the U.S. in per capita 
output, while it was China’s job to strive to surpass Britain 
in certain respects of production: ‘in this way the Socialist 
world would leave the Imperialist countries far behind.” 


The assumption is that in this swiftly moving age of 
science and invention the free world would stand still and 
let the Communists have a free rein. Such an assumption 
is childish in the extreme. But Liu Shao-chi made it clear 
that the Central Committee of the Party would stand no 
liberalistic nonsense from the unions or anybody. All 
must take their orders and observe strict discipline, and 


workers bringing in all kinds of petty bourgeois ideas would 
get the stick. 


The worker was near and Peking was far. The workers 
looked to the trade union officials to support them in their 
claims and suggestions and also to help them solve some 
of their own problems. A few of the union officials de- 
ferred to their representations, and got into hot water for 
their trouble. Others kept out of trouble with the: Party, 
and ignored problems of the workers which they could well 
have attended to and solved. In the period of free discus- 
sion early last summer the workers accused the trade unions 
of being the “tail of the Party,” while in a few cases they 
were charged by the Party officials with being the “tail of 
the masses.” In the welter of contradictions they found 
it difficult to steer their course. When the workers were 
stirred last summer to eloquent expression of their thoughts 
and feelings, and complained heatedly about the inadequacy 
of their wages, the hardships of their livelihood, the inade- 
quate welfare amenities, etc., they swayed the trade union 
officials who wanted to do the best they could for them. 
They were in a more difficult situation still when the Party 
rounded on the critics. The trade union officials became 
uncertain of their basic directives and even their basic trade 
union work. ‘ 


During the period of big contention and blooming many 
of the trade union cadres expressed what the Party con- 
sidered incorrect or completely wrong views on the relation 
between the trade unions and the workers, and between 
the trade unions and the administration. They “failed to 
exercise an analytical attitude in studying the problems,” 
as the Communist organ Daily Worker put it. They even 
took up a purely negative attitude toward the work of the 
trade unions during the past few years. In short, they 
were quite unable to dogmatise and cite the Marxist scrip- 
tures in their dilemma, or, like the Lamas, turn the wheel 
of abracadabra and seek in this mechanical exercise the 
solutions of an incredible variety of problems. and con- 
flicts. The one thing they seemed pretty certain about 
was that they and the trade unions alike were in a crisis. 
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They attributed the marked estrangement between them 
and the masses principally to the circumstance that the 
trade unions and the administration were too closely united. 
They did not stand in opposition to the administration, but 
“breathed through the same nose” as the administration. 
They denied that the present relation between the trade 
unions and the administration was normal. They said such 
things as: “Since the trade unions and the administration 
are singing the same tune, who will stand for the interests 
of the masses?’’ These trade union cadres put forward 
their case for standing by the workers in opposition to the 
administration, and some even expressed readiness to “break 
their necks and shed their blood for the just interests of 
the workers.” 


The Peking trade union mouthpiece said that such an 
attitude was quite wrong. In the case of the Chekiang 
Provincial Congress of Trade Unions, during a debate of 
the basic directives on the trade union movement, some 
cadres negated these directives on two grounds: namely, 
on the ground of negating the role of trade unions, thereby 
attempting to abolish the trade unions, and on the ground 
of having trade unions merely as welfare organisations, not 
as Communist institutes. These two grounds. were held 
by the Peking Daily Worker to be opposed in substance to 
the socialist trade union movement. Certain concrete fpro- 
blems have frequently arisen concerning the relation be- 
tween production expansion and livelihood improvement: 


Contradictions were most prominent in the relation 
between the individual worker and the State, between liveli- 
hood improvement and production expansion, between de- 
mocracy and centralism, between liberty and _ discipline, 
between the masses and the leadership and so on. 


The advice as to how to handle these complex situations 
was not very precise. Indeed it mostly consisted of the 
old abracadabra—the Communist cliches learnt by rote and 
repeated without analysis or thought. There must in any 
case be discussion, and still more discussion at group meet- 
ings and forum—for there is always the chance that when 
the unhappy trade union cadres are at a loss what to do 
or say some sycophant anxious to keep on the side of the 
powers-that-be will come to the rescue and refute the dis- 
gruntled. In any case everything has to be looked at from 
the angle of expanding production, not from that of social 
welfare and the desires of the workers for a bit more of the 
good things of life. In the case of major problems concern- 
ing the enterprises, the workers’ congress should be called 
to discuss them. Thus not only would the production plans, 
the current missions of the enterprises, and the urgent key 
problems in production be referred to the masses for dis- 
cussion (and to the Party for decision) but the masses 
would be allowed to discuss freely the appropriation of the 
fund allocated by the state, such as the welfare fund, the 
medical fund, the labour protection fund, enterprise prizes, 
and the fund for other welfare measures. 


So long as the decisions or suggestions made by the 
masses after discussion are not contrary to high policy and 
law, so long as they are not contrary to the principles of 
industriousness and thrift, so long as they do not violate 
the directives for the operating of enterprises and _ the 
managing of households, so long as they proceed from the 
point of view of collective interests, and so long as they 
conform with the requirements and potentialities, and are 
compatible with the socialist living standard, they should 
be put into execution with the resolute support of the trade 
unions. (In other words, so long as the workers do pre- 
cisely what the party and State say they must do, all is 
well; the contradictions will be appropriately resolved by 
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complete obedience to the Government and all in the garden 
will be lovely—except the workers’ lot!). 


The official line laid down was that China was for cen- 
turies a feudal or semi-feudal country, whose reactionary 
rulers did not leave behind much modern industry; thus 
socialist has to be built in a backward agricultural country, 
under innumerable difficulties. On the one hand, they had to 
satisfy the ever-increasing livelihood requirements of 600- 
odd million people; on the other to accumulate funds for 
socialist construction. It was freely admitted that over 
this basic problem, conflicts between production and liveli- 
hood and between State interests and the interests of the 
individual workers break out regularly in the enterprises. 
“Tf the leaders in certain enterprises cherish bureau- 
cratism, if the masses do not possess a high degree of con- 
sciousness, or if the trade union work is detached from the 
masses, the contradictions will become serious, giving rise 
to severe temporary and local in-coordination. ... We can- 
not put the trade unions in opposition to the administration 
or regard all the administrators as bureaucrats merely be- 
cause we want to stand for the interests of the masses. . . 
In dealing with difficult problems, the trade unions must 
rely closely on the leadership of the Party, for only the 
Party can combine correctly the interests of the State with 
the interests of the individual, and long-term interests with 
immediate interests. The directives and policies of the 
Party are the concrete manifestation of a correct combina- 
tion.” 


It was clear that some of the trade unions had joined 
in the widespread cry to separate from active Party con- 
trol and supervision, to be left alone to handle and master 
their problems as the trade union cadres in the various 
enterprises saw fit. This attitude did not quite attain the 
intensity it possessed in the higher educational institutions 
and in some industries and commercial enterprises, where 
the position was aggravated by the obvious inexperience of 
the Party and State functionaries. The ‘Propaganda Out- 
lines” issued by the ACFTU before the congress and while 
the rectification campaign was still being waged in the trade 
union movement, declared that many workers and office 
employees with different experiences behind them and with 
different degrees of consciousness were not familiar with 
nor accustomed to the new change brought about by the 
new situation in the life of the people: i.e., socialist trans- 
formation. “Over some questions, many workers and office 
employees hold, in varying degrees, bourgeois individualism, 
egalitarianism, liberalism, and nationalism and other class 
views which are alien to the proletariat.” These thoughts, 
if not overcome, would be “disadvantageous to the socialist 
construction work.” It was also necessary to intensify 
education concerning the international unity of the work- 
ing class. “Imperialism is now splitting the world trade 
union movement and undermining the international unity 
of the working class,’ and intensive propaganda should be 
conducted in support of the resolutions of the fourth con- 
gress of world trade unions and teach the worker masses to 
be loyal to the principle of internationalism of the pro- 
letariat.” 


There was also a good deal of propaganda against the 
intellectuals in the trade unions and the urgent necessity 
of creating a new intelligentsia of the working class, since 
bourgeois intellectuals reflect bourgeois ideology and 
characteristics, while the basic weakness of the bourgeoisie 
is their individualism. The system of private ownership 
makes them seek personal fanie and position above every- 
thing else. And it was carefully explained how much more 
ruthless were the bourgeoisie toward the working masses 
than were the kind and gentle friends of the Party. 
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CHINESE COMMUNISTS AS ISSUERS OF NOTES 


By E. KANN 


PART XXVI 


(260) SHA AN GAN NING BANK 


Since about 1937 the Chinese Communist armies had 
their headquarters in Yenan, Shensi Province, where a 
large portion of the population lived in caves. The Reds 
issued their own banknotes there, and also their own postage 
stamps. Volume of paper money channeled into circulation 
seems to have been large. 

In March of 1946, after the main differences between 
the Kuo Min Tang and the Communists seemingly were 
ironed out through the intermediary of the U.S. General 
George Marshall, special U.S.A. Ambassador to China, the 
closing Kuo Min Tang’s Executive Committee’s Assembly 
passed a resolution, calling upon the Communist authorities 
to cease issuing further paper money. 

The notes issued by the Yenan Communists bear on 
the reverse inscriptions in English, reading as follows: SHA 
AN GAN NING BANK YINXANG and below: U-YAN; the 
meaning of the latter is 5 dollars (Wu yuan). YINXANG, 
means Yin Hong, i.e. Silver firm, or bank. 


(261) BANK OF SHANSI, CHAHAR AND HOPEI 
BORDER REGIONS 


This institution had its head office in Kalgan where 
paper money, dated 1945 and 1946, was issued. Denomina- 
tions handled by the author were $5, 10, 50, 100, 200 and 
500; no printer’s name appears on the notes. As to the 
ratio of value between C.N.C.$ and Communist currency in 
Kalgan, it will be understood that there existed fluctua- 
tions, but for a fairly long period the Communist head- 
quarters fixed the rate at 1% C.N.C.$ equal to 1 Com- 
munist yuan. What the capital of the issuing Communist 
bank was, how extensive the reserves against the note-issue 
were, is not known and probably never will be known. On 
October 5, 1948, the ratio of these notes and the emissions 
of the Peihai Bank, and also the Chinan Bank, was 1 to 10. 


(262) CHUNGCHOW PEASANTS BANK 


Same was established in the spring of 1948 south of 
the Yellow River. It issued notes in what was termed by 
it “the Central Plain Liberated Area” as sole legal tender. 
The bank had many branches within that particular dis- 
trict, as well as in other Communist-administered pro- 
vinces. The exchange value decreed by the issuing bank 
between fa-pi and the new Communist fiat money was at 
the beginning of July, 1948, C.N.C.$10,000 for 1 dollar 
issued by the Chungchow Peasants Bank. 


(263) THE NORTHEAST BANK 


A Communist institution which 
northeastern provinces. 


issued notes 
(Manchuria) See No. 288. 


in the 


(264) THE CHANGCHENG (GREAT WALL) BANK 


Emitted banknotes for circulation in Hopei, Chahar, 
Jehol and Liaoning border regions. 


(265) INNER MONGOLIA PEOPLES BANK 


Served Inner Mongolia. Its notes were exchanged in 
April of 1951 against the issues of the Peoples Bank of 
China at 9.50 yuan to 1 J.M.P. 


(266) THE CHINAN BANK 


Its paper money was for circulation in the Shansi, 
Hopei and -Shantung occupied areas. On October 5, 1948, 
the ratio between these notes and those issued by the Peihai 
Bank was 1 to 1. 


(267) THE NORTHWEST FARMERS BANK 


Issued banknotes in the Shansi and Suiyuan border dis- 
tricts. Toward the close of 1947, this institution took in 
the Shansi-Kansu-Ninghsia Border Bank, which went out of 
existence. On October 20, 1948, one Chinan banknote (1$) 
could be exchanged against 20 Northwest Farmers bills, 
while one Shansi-Chahar-Hopei Border Bank note @ 1$ 
could be exchanged for two Northwest Farmers Bank notes. 


(268) THE SHANSI-KANSU-NINGHSIA BORDER BANK 


Circulated notes in the aforementioned areas. Toward 
the close of 1947 it ceased its functions, being then amal- 
gamated with the Northwestern Farmers Bank. 


(269) THE PEIHAI BANK 


Pei Hai means North Sea. The bank circulated its 
paper notes in Shantung. On October 5, 1948, the exchange 
rate between Chinan and Peihai banknotes was fixed at par, 
while the ratio between Peihai and the Shansi-Chahar-Hopei 
Border Bank was 1 to 10. In July, 1946, its note circula- 
tion was estimated at the equivalent of Fa-pi $10,000,- 
000,000. 


(269a) SOUTHERN PEOPLES BANK 


The author handled a $10 bill issued by the said bank, 
dated 1949. 


(270) YUE MAN BANK 


In the areas south of the Yangtsekiang many regional 
Communist-led groups have started, in April, 1949, printing 
and using their own money, having expelled from their 
territories the Central Bank of China scrip. In the vicinity 
of Hongkong, in the East River area of Kwangtung, the 
Yue Man Bank (Peoples Wealth Bank) started some time 
ago to issue its own currency, which was accepted wherever 
Communist-led guerillas held sway. During the first April 
week of 1949 the exchange rate was 1 Hongkong $ for 2 
yuan of the Yue Man Bank. The bank announced that its 
notes were redeemable and that the reserves include gold, 
silver and foreign currencies.* 


* See “Far Eastern Economic Review” of April 20, 1949, fol, 494. 
* * * * 
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' The foregoing are some of the issuers of Communist 
military paper money, a list which by no means is complete. 
Many of these institutions came to-day and disappeared 
from the horizon the next day. There was and is a clear- 
cut tendency on the part of the Peoples Bank of China, 
Red China’s financial center. The heterogenous issues of 
Communist paper were obligatory in districts where the Reds 
held sway, while the legal tender of the Chinese Nationalists 
was banned from circulation in such areas. 


All these note supplies made a large aggregate sum, 
the size of which will never be known to the world, since 
deep silence is one of the leitmotifs of the Communist world. 
However, practically all the special Red banks have since 
been liquidated, or merged in the Peoples Bank of China 
which correctly strove for centralization and full control. 


Here follow some more names of Communist financial 
institutions which have been figuring as note suppliers. 
They came suddenly and disappeared without further ado, 
just like May-flies. Only for record’s sake a row of such 
banks is mentioned here in the full knowledge that the 
list is but fractional evidence. Under such circumstances 
it would be trite to search for particulars in connection 
with capitalization, organization, career, etc. etc. 
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(290) NATIONAL BANK OF SOVIET CHINA 
(Northwest Branch) 


See 255, Chinese Soviet Republic National Bank. 


(291) KWANGTUNG BANK 


Was situated in the Port Arthur—Dairen area. Ceased 
issuing paper money in June, 1950, when it exchanged its 
own notes at the rate of 1 yuan of its money to 270 yuan 
emitted by the Northeast Bank. 


(292) SHENSI, KANSU, NINHSIA BORDER 
REGION BANK 


Ceased to issue notes in January, 1948, which were 
exchanged by the Northwest Farmers Bank at par. 


(293) SINwIANG PEOPLES BANK 


Terminated its note issue in October, 1951, by con- 
verting its “Silver Dollar Notes” to J.M.P. at the ratio of 
J.M.P. 350 for 1 Sinkiang silver certificate, thus terminating 
the unification of Red China’s fiat money. 


Name of bank Location Notes circulating in Established in 

(271) YENAN BORDER AREA BANK Yenan Shensi-Kansu-Ninghsia 1934 
(272) BORDER AREA TRADING BUREAU 7 ” ” ” 1934 
(273) SPECIAL ARTICLES TAXATION BUREAU ni oy i 1934 
(274) SUIYUAN-MONGOLIA BORDER AREA BANK _ Tachingshan Suiyuan-Mongolian Border Area 1938 
(275) HOPEI-JEHOL-LIAONING BORDER AREA Chengteh Hopei-Chahar-Liaoning Border Area 1945 
(276) ANTUNG BANK Antun Antung District 1946 
(277) SUNGCHIANG BANK ager Harbin District 1946 
(278) HOPE!I-SHANTUNG-HONAN BORDER AREA 

BANK Taming-Hsiou Hopei, Shantung, Honan 1944 
(279) KIANGSU-SHANTUNG BORDER AREA BANK Linchi Kiangsu-Shantung Border Area 1944 
(280) SOUTHERN SHANSI BORDER AREA BANK  Taiheng Mountain Taiheng-Taiyueh Area 1944 
(281) HONAN-HOPEH BORDER AREA BANK Ninghua-Tien Honan-Hopeh Border Area 1945 


(282) BANK OF KIANGNAN 


(283) BANK OF CENTRAL CHINA 


Operated in Kiangsu and Anhwei Provinces, but dis- 
continued its note circulation in November, 1948 by ex- 
changing with the North Sea (Peihai) Bank at par. It was 
estimated in July, 1946, that this bank’s issue was worth 
Fa-pi dollars, ,78,30),000,000. 


(284) CENTRAL KIANGSU No. 40 POLITICAL DISTRICT 
(285) NANTUNG DISTRICT NOTES 
(286) SU TAI SIN NOTES 
(287) BANK OF EAST CHEKIANG 


(288) BANK OF TUNG BAI 


Almost certainly wrongly transscribed. Should read 
TUNG BEH, which is synonymous with North East (Man- 
churia), i.e., No. 268. Its notes were finally exchanged by 
the Peoples Bank of China in April, 1951 at the ratio of 
9.50 to 1. 


(289) SOVIET RED ARMY HEADQUARTERS 


Was domiciled in Manchuria. 


(294) SOUTH HOPEH BANK 


Functioned as a note-issuer in Shansi, Hopeh, Shantung 
and Honan border districts. Stopped its emissions in 
October, 1948, and exchanged its notes at par with issues 
of the Northwest Farmers Bank. 


(294a) WESTERN SHANTUNG BANK 


Its note issue by mid-1946 was reliably estimated to 
have then reached the equivalent value of fa-pi $5,000,- 
000,000. 


(294b) SHANSI-HOPEI-SHANTUNG-HONAN BORDER 
REGIONAL BANK 


In April, 1948, this institution was combined with the 
Shansi-Chahar-Hopei Liberated Area into the North China 
Liberated Area. 


(294¢c) PEOPLES BANK OF SOUTH CHINA 


After occupying South China (autumn of 1949) the 
Reds founded a bank in Canton which issued its notes under 
the style of Nan Fang Pi. However, it was only a very 
brief period before the said institution was amalgamated 
with the Peoples Bank of China. 


(To be Continued) 
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THE FOREIGN 


Whereas in 1955 foreign exchange transactions of Indo- 
nesia with other countries resulted in a surplus to the 
amount of Rp 1,015 million—since 1951 no surplus had 
occurred—the balance of payments of 1956 once again 
showed a deficit which brought about a fall in the gold 
and foreign exchange holdings of the country by Rp 1,112 
million. This large deficit in the balance of payments was 
the more disappointing in view of the fact that in 1956 a 
substantial part of expenditures abroad could be financed 
by a drawing on the International Monetary Fund, by pur- 
chases under the Surplus Agricultural Commodities (S.A.C.) 
Arrangement, by loans from the Exim-bank and by credits 
from various European countries (the so-called ‘“B’” and 
“C” credits). 


The drawing on the I.M.F. and the receipts made on 
account of the S.A.C. Arrangement as well as the loans 
mentioned, totalling together Rp 1,171 million, and further- 
more the retrenchment carried out in the services sector 
during 1956—as will be stated below, the deficit in this 
sector was less by Rp 599 million in 1956 when compared 
with 1955—obviously were not sufficient to close the gap 
in the balance of trade caused chiefly by large payments for 
imports and only for a smaller part by diminished export 
proceeds. With imports totalling Rp 9,389 million in 1956 
an import level was reached far above that of previous 
years. 


The 1956 deficit nullified entirely the accruement of 
gold and foreign exchange reserves achieved in 1955. Al- 
though this must be regretted—moreover, afterwards several 
factors occurred which could not be foreseen and which 
formed a great handicap for the improvement of the foreign 
exchange position, such as difficulties between the central 
and local governments—it would be wrong to assume that 
the large expenditure for imports was an irresponsible waste 
of foreign exchange. The increase of imports was certainly 
necessary in view of the following circumstances: firstly, 
the necessity to cover the shortage of goods sharply felt 
in 1955 which resulted from the policy of restricting imports 
as pursued in 1954 and the first halfyear of 1955; secondly, 
the necessity to stockpile goods in view of the tense world 
situation caused by the events around the Suez canal. 


Meanwhile, with the appearance of the deficit in 1956, 
foreign exchange holdings of the country (including the 
foreign liabilities of the Foreign Exchange Fund) totalled 
at the end of the year no more than Rp 1,566 million. 
Compared with end of the year figures of previous 
years, this amount was the lowest since the declara- 
tion of independence. Taking into consideration that 
this amount comprises also the working balances of foreign 
exchange banks—which must be considered as earmarked— 
it is obvious that every endeavour must be made to prevent 
any further deterioration in the foreign exchange position. 


At the end of 1956 there were no indications that the 
fall of foreign exchange reserves could be halted in the 
first months of 1957. Moreover, the events at the end of 
1956 in various regions of Sumatera and Sulawesi will cer- 
tainly cause a further dwindling of the foreign exchange 
receipts of the country in 1957. 


From the above it is evident that in the year 1957 
Indonesia will face many difficulties in the economic and 
monetary field; above all, the weak foreign exchange position 
on entering the year, requires measures of retrenchment 
with respect to foreign exchange expenditure. At the pre- 
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sent stage the implementation of development projects either 
of the Government or private enterprise, requiring long 
term expenditure, for the time being must be postponed 
unless there are special additional sources made available for 
this purpose. 


Meanwhile, retrenchment of foreign exchange expendi- 
ture has its limits. Either to meet minimum needs of con- 
sumer goods or to supply badly needed raw materials, auxi- 
liary goods or capital goods, such in order to keep the 
existing production machinery running, a minimum outlay 
of foreign exchange is necessary, which minimum can not 
be lowered without disturbing the internal economic situa- 
tion. 


In the services sector too there is no possibility of 
reducing expenditure to an unlimited extent. Apart from 
the risk of bringing about undesirable consequences for the 
economic life of the country in case expenditure on behalf 
of private enterprise would be restricted more still, there 
are in this sector various categories of expenditure, retrench- 
ment of which is very difficult or hardly feasible at all. 
Among these are payments of interests and redemption on 
foreign loans, fulfilment of other obligations, minimum de- 
frayment of our diplomatic posts abroad, etc. These mini- 
mum limits are the bottlenecks in any endeavour to tune 
up expenditure with foreign exchange income. ‘Therefore, 
these efforts will succeed only if foreign exchange receipts 
do not fall below the level of the amount required to meet 
minimum expenditure. Foreign exchange receipts—apart 
from external factors influencing our export proceeds— 
depend on the volume of exports which can be effectuated. 
The development of exports in 1957 will depend partly on 
the course of affairs in the various regions outside Djawa. 


To overcome the economic and monetary difficulties to 
be faced in 1957, retrenchment must not be limited to 
foreign exchange expenditure only, but must also go hand in 
hand with an endeavour to reduce the money circulation in 
the country. In this connection it can be stated that in view 
of the fact that the increase of money supply up to now 
was caused chiefly by Government budget deficits, retrench- 
ment of Government expenditure and/or increase of Gov- 
ernment revenue are the foremost requirements for halting, 
or at least moderating the inflationary trends. Here again, 
the problem is closely connected with a solution of the 
problems relating to the regions outside Djawa. It is in- 
disputable that a solution of said problems is a most im- 
portant condition for overcoming the crisis. More than in 
the past, wise and resolute measures of the Government and 
the monetary authorities are needed to achieve that econo- 
mic and monetary development in 1957 will present a more 
satisfactory picture. 


Balance of payments 


Before reviewing the developments of the balance of 
payments in 1956 as compared with 1955, note must be 
made that since January 1st, 1956, all oil companies—which 
are authorized to receive and make payments in foreign 
exchange for their own exports and imports as well as for 
their service transactions—are under obligation to report 
the amounts received or paid in foreign currency. Such 
was not the case in 1955, as in that year this obligation did 
not apply to one of the oil companies. In view hereof it 
can be stated that all figures relating to the year 1956 are 
based on official reports. 


December 12, 1957 


As the meaning of the items entered into the balance 
of payments for each of the two years is similar—in the 
sense that each item represents receipts or payments of the 
same character—a comparison between figures relating to 
both years can be made directly. 


When comparing the overall results of the balance of 
payments of 1956 with those of 1955, the difference appears 
to be not less than Rp 2,127 million (the year 1955 showed 
a surplus of Rp 1,015 million, while in 1956 a deficit oc- 
curred to the amount of Rp 1,112 million). When scrutiniz- 
ing this substantial difference it appears that the cause has 
to be found entirely in the merchandise sector. Transactions 
with regard to this sector resulted in a deficit of such a 
magnitude that the surplus achieved in other sectors (ser- 
vices, donations and the capital sector) could cover only 
part of the deficit. 


A comparison of the results (in Rp million) in the 
years 1956 and 1955 regarding the various sectors mention- 
ed above reveals the following: 


Merchandise — 8,573 

Services + 6599 

Donations + 2 

Capital movements (incl. transitory items) + 845 
Total 


2127 


The deterioration of the balance on merchandise in 1956 
as compared with 1955, amounting to Rp 3,573 million, 
resulted mainly from smaller export proceeds (including ac- 
cruement of non-monetary gold, the amount of which is 
insignificant) by Rp 4381 million (1956: Rp 9,607 million; 
1955: Rp 10,038 million) and from a rise in payments for 
imports by Rp 8,142 million. 


Meanwhile it may be observed that from the fact that 
export proceeds in 1956 showed a decrease as compared 
with 1955, the conclusion must not be drawn that receipts 
in 1956 totalling Rp 9,607 million were low or lower than 
usual. As a matter of fact this total is still far beyond the 
level reached in the years 1953.and 1954 (Rp 8,602 million 
and Rp 8,807 million respectively). 


Among the export commodities which chiefly caused the 
fall of receipts in 1956 as compared with 1955, are: rubber 
(—Rp 348 million), Tin (—Rp 46 million), both of which 
experienced a price decline particularly in the first half- 
year, sugar (—Rp 43 million) and tapioca (—Rp 53 mil- 
lion); of the two last named products the volume of ex- 
ports dwindled also. Similarly, proceeds of copra, tea and 
tobacco were less, to wit, by Rp 74 million. Exports of 
coffee on the other hand showed a favourable trend; pro- 
ceeds totalled Rp 332 million, or Rp 155 million more than 
in the preceding year. 


Payments for imports amounted to Rp 9,389 million in 
1956, exceeding the 1955-total by no less than Rp 3,142 
million. Also in comparison with previous years (1954: 
Rp 6,650 million; 1953: Rp 7,483 million), 1956-imports 
were substantially higher. The increase of imports by more 
than Rp 3,000 million as compared with 1955 was chiefly 
caused by the increase of imports of a few categories of 
goods such ag rice, other foodstuffs (including groceries), 
textiles, machinery and materials for transportation pur- 
poses. In the tabulation below the total amounts are men- 
tioned which were paid in 1955 and 1956 for imports of 
the above named categories of goods (in Rp million). 
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Increase in 1956 
as compared 


1955 1956 with 1955 

Rice 99 1,192 + 1,093 
Other foodstuffs 474 832 + 358 
Textiles 1,743 2,375 4+ 632 
Machinery Are 1,376 + 659 
Transportation material 558 880 + 3822 
Total 3,591 6,655 + 3,064 


The balance on services showed a deficit of Rp 2,023 
million in 1956 (receipts were Rp 605 million, while pay- 
ments amounted to Rp 2,628 million). Compared with 1955 
this outcome represents a retrenchment on total payments 
in this sector by Rp 599 million. The decrease resulted 
chiefly from lower profit transfers, while transfers on be- 
half of foreign workers were also less. Payments regard- 
ing these two categories totalled in 1956 Rp 682 million 
(1955: Rp 1,173 million) and Rp 536 million (1955: Rp 
703 million) respectively; therefore, the total decrease in 
those two items amounted to Rp 658 million. Besides, the 
item “Investment income” witnessed a drop by about Rp 
50 million due to the fact that interest on various loans 
received from the Netherlands were no longer paid, such 
in connection with the abrogation of the Round Table Con- 
ference agreements. Other items in the invisibles’ sector 
showed an increase of about Rp 100 million in total. 

The movements in the overall financial relationship with 
other countries resulted in a deficit for the year 1956 of 
Rp 1,112 million. Part of this deficit to the extent of Rp 
421 million was covered by sales of gold. The net results 
(in Rp million) of payments transactions between Indonesia 
and the various monetary areas are summarized below. 


1955 1956 
United States of America and Canada + 789 + 618 
E.P.U. countries (excl. the United 
Kingdom) — 1,218 — 1,207 
Sterling area + 624 — 1758 
Other countries + 332 — 1710 
Total + 527 — 2,057 


The tabulation above reveals that overall transactions 
with the U.S.A., Canada and the E.P.U. countries did not 
vary much in 1956 as compared with 1955. When, how- 
ever, a closer look is taken it is evident that the satisfac- 
tory positive results with the U.S.A. and Canada could be 
maintained only by way of substantial receipts from that 
area in the capital sector, in particular under the S.A.C. 
arrangement. With the E.P.U. countries, the total deficit was 
about _the same in 1956 as in 1955 although merchandise 
transactions showed a worsening in results from Rp 103 mil- 
lion to Rp 612 million. This decrease was neutralized, how- 
ever, by diminished payments in the sectors of services and 
capital transactions by about Rp 300 million and Rp 100 mil- 
lion respectively. What contributed chiefly to the large overall 
deficit was the change with regard to payments transactions 
with the. Sterling area and “other countries”; against a 
surplus in 1955 a large deficit occurred in 1956. This course 
of affairs resulted entirely from the developments in the 
merchandise sector. Imports from the Sterling area 
amounted in 1955 to no more than Rp 1,291 million, whereas 
in 1956 they totalled Rp 2,675 million; exports to these 
areas, on the other hand, increased by Rp 115 million only. 
Imports from “other countries” increased in 1956 by Rp 
413 million, whilst exports to these countries showed a 
decline of Rp 608 miHion. 
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Balance of trade 


The balance of trade of Indonesia deteriorated sub- 
stantially, as compared with the previous year. On the one 
hand the value of imports increased by about Rp 2,867 
million, or 41%, while on the other hand export proceeds 
fell by Rp 565 million, or 5%. As a result of this course 
of events the overall surplus which in 1955 had amounted 
to about Rp 3,730 million, dwindled to Rp 300 million by 
the end of the year under review. 


When looking into the causes of the fall in exports 
and taking the year 1956 as a whole, it was essentially the 
price of rubber which dropped. On the import side, as a 
consequence of the disappointing rice crop, a quantity of 
rice had to be imported from abroad, far more in back than 
the volume of the preceding year. When expressing total 
export proceeds in per cent of the total value of imports, 
there was a decrease of 51% in the year under review, viz. 
from 154% in 1955 to 103% in 1956. 


Exports 


In the year under review exports increased in volume 
by 846,000 tons, as compared with the preceding year. This 
rise resulted from larger quantities brought to export of 
various important export commodities, such as oil and oil 
products, copra, palm oil and palm kernels, coffee and tea. 
Notwithstanding this increase in volume there was, how- 
ever, no reason for gratification because the value of total 
exports fell by Rp 565 million. As already mentioned above, 
this unsatisfactory result was due to a large extent to the 
fall of rubber prices, which brought about a lower volume 
of exports of this very important export commodity and 
also lower export proceeds than in the preceding year. The 
proportional share of rubber in total export proceeds fell 
from 46% to 40%. 


From a viewpoint of the importance of various economic 
sectors according to their proportional share in exports, the 
volume and value of exports of agricultural commodities 
fell by 13% and 10% respectively, as compared with the 
preceding year. In contrast, the volume and value ‘of 
mining products (excluding oil and oil products) rose by 
26% and 20% respectively. As to value, in 1956 agricul- 
tural commodities constituted 88% of total export proceeds 
(excluding oil and oil products). In the preceding year 
this figure was 90%. In the agricultural export sector 
estate-grown products were higher in export volume by near- 
ly 40,000 tons (5%) in comparison with 1955, but their 
export value decreased by about Rp 200 million (6%), for 
the larger part because of the fall of rubber prices. Small- 
Kolders-grown products were less by 200,000 tons (17%) in 
volume and by about Rp 500 million (13%) in value. This 
decrease resulted mainly from smaller exports of small- 
holders rubber and also from the near disappearance of 
tapioca exports. When comparing the 1956-export volume 
of agricultural commodities with the average annual export 
volume before the war, the decline is 50%. 


Asia took first place among the countries of destination 
of Indonesian exports with a total export value of Rp 3,896 
million (39%), followed by Europe with a total of Rp 3,823 
million (38%), and America with Rp 1,662 million (17%). 
Traq, India, Burma, Malaya and Penang excepted, Indo- 
nesian exports to Asian countries increased. In this way 
exports to Singapore were higher by about Rp 70 million, 
to the People’s Republic of China by Rp 60 million, and to 
Japan by Rp 50 million. Among the European countries 
it was to the Netherlands only that exports increased notice- 
ably, viz. by Rp 281 million. Exports to America represent- 
ing 23.6% of total exports in 1955, fell to 16.5% in 1956. 
This was closely related to the large stockpile already ac- 
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cumulated in the U.S.A. and to the decision of said country 
to reduce the volume of its stockpiling. The value of rub- 
ber exported to the U.S.A. which in 1955 totalled Rp 1,379 
million, decreased to Rp 1,214 million in 1956. In this con- 
nection mention must’ be made, however, that as a large part 
of exports to Singapore refers to goods exported on a transit 
basis, actually the volume of rubber exported to the U.S.A. 
was considerably higher, so that the conclusion can be drawn 
that this country’s share in total exports was more im- 
portant. 


Among the reasons for the fall in exports are: the 
closing of the Suez canal, resulting in difficulties of trans- 
porting produce and also in higher freight charges and in- 
surance rates, strikes in various harbours of Indonesia, and 
furthermore the evils of smuggling and pilfering produce 
which could not be combated effectively. Finally, it was 
obvious that the difference between local prices and export 
prices expressed in rupiah showed an upward trend during 
the year under review. This symptom hampers regular ex- 
ports. Also the discrepancy between proceeds and cost 
prices of various export products taking a turn for the 
worse, discouraged in no small way the incentive to produce 
more agricultural products. 


The measures taken by the Government during the year 
under review to promote exports were the following. 


Because the export premium system introduced in 
October 1955 and linked with a simultaneous abolishment 
or diminishing of export duties clearly did not benefit ex- 
ports, in August 1956 the premium system was superseded 
by the so-called B.P.E. system (Export Promotion Certifi- 
cates system). According to the former export premium 
system a large part of export commodities initially was 
granted a premium of 10% of the f.o.b. export value. 
Afterwards the number of commodities eligible to receive 
a premium was enlarged, whilst the percentage of several 
export premiums was raised. 


In principle, the B.P.E. system once more links imports 
with exports in the sense that in order to realize imports 
of various kinds of goods, importers have to buy and to 
submit foreign exchange certificates which are granted to 
exporters of several categories of export commodities and 
which are traded freely. Likewise the services sector was 
linked with exports, because payment for certain services, 
particularly for travelling abroad and what is called the 
“additional foreign exchange packet”, must be preceded by 
the handing over of B.P.E. certificates. After some altera- 
tions at the beginning of September 1956—~in the B.P.E. 
certificates new style the foreign exchange value was ex- 
pressed at the official rate, whereas the previous B.P.E. 
certificates were merely authorizations to buy foreign ex- 
change—this system was continued for the time being, al- 
though it became evident that thereby the decline in exports 
could not be halted, particularly not in the agrarian sector. 


Finally, it is noteworthy that in compliance with the 
Decree of the Monetary Board of end-March 1957, credit 
facilities were granted to natidnal exporters. The total of 
these credits to be granted by Bank Indonesia and 
guaranteed by the Government was fixed provisionally at 
Rp 100 million. 


Imports 


In the same way as for exports, import regulations were 
made with the object of: a) protecting the consumer, in 
such a manner that primary import goods could be bought 
by the population at the lowest price possible; b) protecting 
the industry so that goods manufactured in the country 
would be in a position to compete with imported goods, 
even to the extent that if local production of certain goods 
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suffices, imports of such goods can be stopped temporarily; 
-¢) protecting the financial sources of the country, because 
in any case at present, the T.P.I. levies still are a substantial 
Source of revenue to the Government. 


With the aim of assisting national enterprises and 
importers, it was decided that as from July 1956 the T.P.I. 
on capital goods, raw materials and auxiliary goods imported 
on “indent-orders’” could be paid after arrival of the rela- 
tive documents. Besides, a list was published of import 
goods to be imported only by national importers. 


On August 5th, 1956 the B.D.P.—pending the intro- 
duction of new import regulations—stopped with accepting 
P.I.I.’s (applications for import licenses) for an indefinite 
period. Excepted from this decision were imports under 
“B” and “C” credits, imports of surplus commodities from 
the U.S.A. in the frame of the S.A.C. arrangement, imports 
of books on I.M.G.-credit (Informational Media Guarantee), 
imports of rice, Government purchases and import of wheat- 
flour from Australia complying with B.D.P. Decree No. C 
118/228. Furthermore, besides the exceptions mentioned 
above the B.D.P. could consider the acceptance of P.I.I.’s 
regarding raw materials and auxiliary goods for enterprises 
already in operation, in order to prevent stagnation in the 
production process. 


Next, on September 8rd, 1956 a new import regulation 
came into force based on a revision of the classification of 
T.P.I. categories. The classification comprising before 5 
categories with T.P.I. levies of 0%, 50%, 100%, 200% and 
400%, was altered into 9 categories with T.P.I. levies of 0%, 
25%, 50%, 75%, 100%, 150%, 200% and 400%. Most 
essential goods (category I), such as rice, newsprint, study- 
books, religious publications and cotton piecegoods remain- 
ed exempted from T.P.I. 


Apart from this new classification, all import goods 
were specified in the following manner: a. imports for 
which payments can be made without B.P.E. certificates 
(this comprises the larger part of all imports; b. imports 
to be effectuated with B.P.E. certificates; this regards im- 
ports of goods which can be produced locally in sufficient 
quantities (part of category III up to and including cate- 
gory V), and also luxury goods (category VI up to and 
including category IX). 


With regard to goods classified under category b. the 
amount of T.P.I. was reduced by 25% up to 100% respec- 
tively. 

In view of the fact that of various kinds of goods 
the local stock was considered as sufficient, the Government 
eventually decided to stop imports of these goods with the 
aim of improving the foreign exchange position. This 
measure was followed by a complete cessation of all imports 
on April 29th, 1957 for an indefinite period. On this the 
exceptions were the same as those when imports were stop- 
ped in August 1956. 


According to figures of the Central Bureau of Statistics 
the total volume of imports in 1956 was 5,664,000 tons 
with a value of Rp 9,718 million, as compared with 3,257,000 
tons with a value of Rp 6,863 million in 1955. In contrast 
to the preceding year, imports of consumer goods in the 
year under review were larger than imports of raw materials 
and auxiliary goods. Excluding the oil-companies, imports 
of consumer goods in 1956 increased by no less than 92% 
as compared with the preceding year, viz. from Rp 2,077 
million to Rp 3,997 million. The increase of imports of con- 
sumer goods resulted chiefly from higher imports of rice, 
in weight as well as in value; they were more by 636,200 
tons or Rp 1,034.1 million than in the preceding year. Also 
imports of textiles rose substantially. Mention must be 
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made that the increase of imports also has to be seen in the 
light of the S.A.C. arrangements. 


Foreign exchange system and measures 


Exporters of any Indonesian export produce, with the 
exception of petroleum (and derivates), tin and sugar, are 
granted a B.P.E. The face value of this B.P.E., which is 
denominated in the foreign currency of the export concern- 
ed, ranges, for the time being, from 2% to 20% of the 
f.o.b.-value of the goods exported. B.P.E.’s may be traded 
in the market at a price fluctuating according to supply and 
demand. The validity of the certificates is 4 months only. 
Thereafter, in the 5th month after their issue, they may 
be cashed through the banks with the Foreign Exchange 
Fund for their nominal value at official middle rate, in as 
much as the holder would not have disposed of his B.P.E.’s 
in the market at a better rate before. 

Demand for B.P.E.’s in the market principally originates 
with importers and travellers, as outlined hereafter. 

As of September 8, 1956, imports into Indonesia have 
been categorized in 9 groups, viz.: Group I: highly essentials; 
Group II: essentials; Group III: essentials; Group IV: semi 
essentials; Group V: semi essentials; Group VI: luxuries; 
Group VII: luxuries; Group VIII: super luxuries; Group 
IX: super luxuries. 

In order to import goods as classified in these 9 groups, 
importers must pay an import-levy, the so-called T.P.I. 
(Tambahan Pembajaran Impor). ‘This T.P.I.-levy amounts 
to 0%, 25%, 50%, 75%, 100%, 150%, 200%, 300%, and 
400% for the groups I up to IX respectively. Highly essen- 
tial goods (group I), e.g. rice, powdered milk for babies, air- 
plane fuel (115/145 grade), newsprint, study books and 
scientific publications and raw cotton, remain exempted from 
Tbr 

Apart from the above categorization, all import-goods 
were simultaneously classified in the following way: <A. Im- 
ports which may be financed without B.P.E.-certificates (the 
main part of total imports). B. Imports which must be 
financed with B.P.E.-certificates. This regards imports of 
goods which are sufficiently produced in this country (part 
of groups III through V) and also the import of luxury 
goods (group VI through IX). 

For goods belonging to the above group B the T.P.L- 
levies have been reduced by respectively 25%, 25%, 25%, 
50%, 50%, 100% and 100%. 

From time to time, the authorities may review the 
existing categorization by transferring certain goods from 
one (main-) group to another. 

From the above it appears that demand for B.P.E.- 
certificates in the market (see above) will be exerted, i.a., 
by importers holding a licence for the import of goods be- 
longing to main-group B. 

The following is a summary 
groups and T.P.I.-percentages: 


of the aforementioned 


A B Qualification 
Group 1: 0% =) highly essentials 

” a: 3% #) essentials 

“ mi: 50% B® essentials 

” Iv: 15% 50% semi-essentials 

e Wie 100% 15% sermi-essentiale 

“3 Vi: 150% 100% luxuries 

Pr vi: 200% 150% luxuries 

a Viti: 300% 200% super-luxuries 

i Ix: 400% 300% super-luxuries 


* No goods of Group I and I have been designated for B.P.E. financing. 


Some additional measures were taken in the field of 
imports, aiming at facilitating to some extent the inflow of 
such essential goods as industrial equipment and raw ma- 
terials as well as machinery parts for assembling plante 
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operating in Indonesia. As to the former category, the 
Monetary Board decided in July 1956 that the payment of 
the T.P.I., which levy is normally paid at the moment an 
import-application is filed with the B.D.P. (Bureau for Im- 
port-Licences), may be effected later on, when the ship- 
ping documents, evidencing the payment and shipment of 
the relative equipment and raw materials to Indonesia, have 
arrived at the intermediating bank’s office in Indonesia, 
With regard to the second group of imports mentioned, a 
T.P.L.-facility of somewiat smaller importance is being 
granted freely on individual application to the importers 
concerned, amounting to a deferment of payment of the 
T.P.I.-levy from 4 to 9 months after issuance of the im- 
port-licence required. Both kinds of facilities, however, 
apply to Indonesian-owned companies c.q. Indonesian na- 
tional importers only. 

This enumeration of measures in the imports sector 
should not be concluded without mention being made of the 
development in the field of foreign medium term credits 
(“B”- and “C’-credits) in virtue whereof imports by the 
Government and private enterprises can be effectuated on 
a deferred payment basis. As of December 31, 1956, the 
total countervalue at official rates of outstanding Indo- 
nesian commitments of this category was Rp 643 million, 
the major part whereof (Rp 518 million) for account of the 
Government. 

A substantial part of the relative goods and services 
having already been delivered and rendered, the payment 
thereof in instalments will take place in forthcoming years. 

In the sector payments on services it should be reported 
that as of August 6, 1956, for some transfers of invisibles, 
financing with B.P.E. is required (see above). However, 
no transfer is made with both T.P.T.-payment and financing 
with B.P.E. If a transfer is subject to T.P.T., it is exempt- 
ed from B.P.E. and vice versa. 
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B.P.E. is required a.o. for transfers of travelling costs 
for non-governmental purposes, costs of study abroad, in. 
case such study possibilities do exist in Indonesia too, and 
such like transfers. 

Payment of T.P.T. remains required for almost all other 
transfers, i.a. profit transfers of companies operating in 
Indonesia, transfers of pensions and subsistence allowances, 
etc. 

As to capital movements, a Foreign Investment Law 
has been drafted by the Government and submitted to Par- 
liament in June, 1956. Pending its promulgation, however, 
foreign investments are treated along the provisional re- 
gulations which have been in force for many years now. 


Trade and payments agreements 


In the period under review, a number of payments 
agreements with foreign countries have been terminated as 
these agreements were no longer considered to be in the 
interest of Indonesia. These agreements have fulfilled their 
purpose, as the mutual acquaintance of produce has been 
facilitated thereby and direct contacts have been made.. 
Since then, mutual payments are made in internationally 
acceptable currencies and business is expected to remain at 
the same level or higher than before. 

The terminated payments agreements were, in succes- 
sion, the following: with Mexico (as of July 31, 1956), with 
Hungary, Roumania, Yugoslavia (all three as of October 1,,. 
1956), with Czechoslovakia (as of November 17, 1956) and 
with Eastern-Germany (as of December 12, 1956). At the 
same time new trade agreements were concluded or the 
existing trade agreements were extended. 

For the time being, payments agreements with the 
following countries remain in force: with Japan, The Peo- 
ple’s Republic of China, Egypt and Poland. 


ECONOMIC PROGRESS OF THAILAND 


By V. Nivatvongs 


Agriculture: The agricultural production of Thailand 
during the past several years has shown a rising trend. The 
1956/57 production of rice was estimated at a record out- 
put of 8 million metric tons of paddy as compared with 
7.4 million metric tons in the previous year. However, 
owing to the late rain in 1957, the new crop will most likely 
not reach the maximum output of 1956/57. In 1955 the 
production of natural rubber was at its peak amounting to 
133,00 metric tons. Because of the steady world price of 
natural rubber, it was expected that the production of 
natural rubber in 1956 and 1957 will be about the same as 
that of 1955. The trends of other agricultural output are 
shown in the table below. 


Value of Crop Production 
(Index number 1950 = 100) 


1950 1954 1956 
Food crops (sugar cane, corn, beans, 
ye a DOLA LOGS) Maier ttieredior.c. Sic e ten ece eee 100 205 250 
Fiber crops (ramie, cotton, jute, kanef) 100 120 130 
Oil seeds (castor bean, soy bean, 
groundnut, coconut, sesame) 100 190 230 
LODACCOMmRr a a eetnen eee ee ieee 100 320 350 


Irrigation: In 1953 the total area under irrigation 
was 2.5 million rai, but in 1955 the irrigated area has in- 


creased to 5.5 million rai and it was expected that by 1960 
the total irrigated area will reach 10 million rai. The in- 
crease in the area under irrigation will undoubtedly bring 
about a larger crop production in the foreseeable future. 
The construction of the Greater Chao Phaya Dam which 
was started in 1952 will be completed in 1958 and thus will 
Hf oh to add about 5.7 million rai to the existing irrigated 
and, 


Forestry: Owing to the rapid increase in the buildings 
and constructions in the country, the timber production 
except teak has shown a general rising trend. The pro- 
duction of various kinds of timber may be seen in the 
following table. 


Timber Production from 1951-1956 
(Unit—thousand cubic meters) 


Kind of Wood 1951 1952 1953 1954 1955 1956 
RTA het 274 261 346 359 306 0 
Teng Rang .......... 221 832 841 310 280 oot 
ADR eccee ccs 223 253 259 291 386 398 
Takion ooo. 86 160 64 59 62 64 
Danigyar.cce 51 55 54 44 50 53 
48 26 22 Le 19 21 
20 25 33 36 23 26 
4388 510 850 334 363 $70 
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J Fishery: The landing of marine and fresh water fish 
in the country has increased about 40 percent since 1948. 
The annual output of fishery products has been estimated at 
about 200,000 tons, consisting of approximately 140,000 
tons of marine and 60,000 tons of fresh water fish. The 
index numbers of fresh water and marine fish landed at the 
Bangkok wholesale fish market from 1947 to 1956 are tabu- 
lated as follows: 


Year Marine Fresh Water 
1947 95 90 
1948 100 100 
1949 91 110 
1950 97 102 
1951 118 1 Bip) 
1952 116 129 
1953 124 137 
1954 122 154 
1955 123 160 
1956 128 170 
Mining: Tin production, which is the most important 


of all mineral production in the country, has been gradually 
increasing in post-war years and has reached a record 
output of 15,000 metric tons in 1955. 
Mineral Ore Production 1951-1956 
(Unit—thousand metric tons) 


Year Tin Tungsten Antimony Lead Tron 
1951 13.3 1.4 0.13 2.6 6.5 
1952 13.3 1.6 0.13 2.4 2.9 
1953 14.2 1.6 0.10 7.9 then 
1954 13.8 abl 0.14 11.6 2.8 
1955 15.6 NA) 0.05 w255 5.0 
1956 16.1 12 0.09 13.9 6.3 
Industry: The major industrial products of Thailand, 


besides those shown in the table below, are gunny bags, 
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glass products, cotton, knitted fabrics and grey cotton shirt- 
ing. The annual production of gunny bags, glass products 
and cotton was estimated at 7 million bags, 14,000 tons and 
20,000 bales respectively. 


Production of Major Industrial Products 1951-1956 
(Unit—thousand metric tons) 


Year Cement Sugar Paper Soap Tobacco 
1951 228.7 8.0 1.6 8.2 7.0 
1952 247.4 11.4 2.0 10.0 Bats 
1953 288.1 13.3 19 10.5 ed 
1954 383.4 1g?) 1.8 11.0 7.4 
1955 385.8 18.1 2.2 11.4 8.0 
1956 400.0 40.0 2.4 11.9 8.5 


Highways and Railways: The total length of all wea- 
ther roads opened to traffic at the end of 1955 was 7,114 
kilometers which is 1,169 kilometers longer than the pre- 
vious year. By 1960 it was expected that the total length 
of highways opened to traffic will be about 10,000 kilo- 
meters, 


The total length of railways in 1956 was 3,377 kilo- 
meters. At present the Railway Organization of Thailand 
has extended its services to three neighboring countries, 
namely Laos, Cambodia and Malaya. The statistical details 
of the length of railways, number of locomotives, passenger 
cars and freight cars are shown in the following table. 


Length of Number of Number of 

Railways Number of Passenger Freight 
Year (kilometers) Locomotives Cars Cars 
1951 3,272 438 600 6,075 
1952 3,333 456 593 6,129 
19538 3,333 454 616 6,401 
1954 3,333 372 622 6,201 
1955 3,377 387 660 6,212 
1956 3,377 380 670 6,264 
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Production of the first Firestone tire manufactured in 
the Philippines was announced by the Firestone Tire and 
Rubber Co. of the Philippines. Operations have now begun 
in the new plant in Muntinglupa, Rizal. The modern 
P12,000,000 Firestone in the Philippines is Firestone’s 15th 
overseas plant and the third in the Far East and Australia. 
Several months ago the company purchased a large tract in 
Cotabato on Mindanao for a rubber plantation, and 500 
nursery beds have now been completed there to provide 
space for 300,00( seedlings. The plantation and the factory 
will be operated as an integrated project. Firestone’s 
total investment in the Philippines is now more than 
P18,000,000, a large portion of which represents the hold- 
ings of Filipino stockholders. 

Ramon V. del Rosario, president of Philippine Invest- 
ment and Management Consultants, Inc., announced that his 
firm is negotiating to establish a Filipino-controlled oil re- 
finery here. Del Rosario returned from Europe, where he 
conferred’ with executives of the Krupp enterprises in 
Essen, West Germany, on purchase of refinery equipment. 
Krupp technicians and engineers are expected to arrive in 
the Philippines next February or March. The refinery pro- 
ject was conceived by Philippine Investment and Manage- 
ment Consultants, the firm that took a leading role in 
purchasing the Bacnotan Cement Plant from the govern- 
ment. 40% of its capital stock will be subscribed by Ameri- 
can interests. 


A Philippine industrial standardization team, travelling 
in the United States under sponsorship of the Philippine 
National Economie Council and the United States IC.A., 
has been holding conferences with industrial and technolo- 
gical associations. These included the American Standards 
Association, ‘the American Society of Mechanical Engineers, 
Bell Telephone Laboratories, National Electric Manufac- 
turers Association, and the Association of Better Business 
Bureaus. Some 14 Filipinos were sent to the United States 
in October to train in public works, labor, health, industry 
and public administration under joint NEC-ICA_ sponsor- 
ship. 

The U.N. technical assistance board 
bigger expanded program of technical assistance to the 
Philippines in 1958. The board recommended a total of 
$408,196 for the Philippines for 1958. The recommended 
grant gained for 1957 was $406,000. The U.N. technical 
assistance board, however, is recommending a slightly 
smaller expanded program of technical assistance to all 97 
countries and territories in 1958. In 1957, the countries 
were to receive a total of $26,114,000. The figure in 1958 
declined to $25,310,945. 


National Marketing Corporation importations for 1958 
of controlled and decontrolled commodities will be increased 
by ten per cent over this year’s volume. The increase 
would be financed from the $15 million balance of the 


recommended a 
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corporation’s annual allocation for controlled and decon- 
trolled items as provided by the amended Namarco charter, 
otherwise known as Republic Act 1791. 


Construction work on the proposed P15,000,000 plant 
of the Bataan Pulp and Paper Mills in Bataan is expected 
to start soon under the technical direction of George Athos 
Adamson. Machinery will be imported from leading manu- 
facturers in the U.S. and Europe. The plant will use buho, 
a type of bamboo, as raw material and has been given a 
government franchise to develop and harvest the fibrous 
bamboo in the entire Bataan national park, which covers 
an area of some 75,000 acres. 


Pan Asian Steel and Iron Mills has been incorporated 
and registered here with a capitalization of P1,000,000 to 
engage primarily in the mining of iron ore and the manu- 
facture of steel. Subscribed capital is P200,000, of which 
P50,000 is paid up. Emerito Ramos, Jr., is the majority 
stockholder among the incorporators, all of whom are Fili- 
pincs. Incorporation of the new Philippine Industrial Ex- 
plosives Co. has been approved. The firm, owned entirely 
by Filipinos, is capitalized at P1,000,000 to manufacture 
explosives and gunpowder of all kinds for industrial, mili- 
tary and sporting purposes. Majority stockholder in this 
firm also is Emerito Ramos, Jr. Philippine Brass and 
Copper, Inc., a new firm to engage in the manufacture, pro- 
cessing and distribution of brass, copper and all kinds of 
non-ferrous products, has been approved for registration. 
The firm has a subscribed gapital of P1,400,000, of which 
P350,000 has been paid up. The firm is jointly owned by 
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Filipinos and Americans, with M. W. Simpson and Robert 
L. Johnson as majority stockholders. 

The Hotel and Restaurant Association of the Philip- 
pines, headed by Modesto C. Enriquez, has proposed to 
Japanese hotel and restaurant owners the formation of an 
East Asia Hotel and Restaurant Association. ‘The invita- 
tion will also be extended to Indonesia, Formosa, Singapore 
and Hongkong. 

Findings and tests conducted by the Institute of 
Science and Technology indicate that castor oil from local 
castor beans can be used for the manufacture of a moderate 
type of hydraulic fluid suitable for pleasure cars and light 
trucks. The type of hydraulic fluid produced by the govern- 
ment scientific agency at its laboratories has passed all re- 
quirements and specifications of the Society of Automobile 
Engineers. In producing the motor fluid from local castor 
beans the extracted castor oil was used as base with butyl 
alcohol and propylene glycol as solvents together with 0.1 
per cent of hydroinone. 

The Institute of Science and Technology announces 
that its research studies indicate that oil obtainable from 
the fruit of the local pili tree is a suitable substitute for 
American cottonseed oil. The institute claims that the com- 
mercial possibilities of the fruit oil are unlimited, since 
the pili fruit grows in great abundance in the Philippines, 
especially in the Bicol region. The Institute’s research 
found that pili oil contains glycerides of oleic, linoleic, and 
saturated acids in sufficient quantities to allow it to sub- 
stitute for cottonseed oil in the manufacture of soap and 
for other industrial purposes. 


REPORTS FROM CHINA 


Trade Univ Cohgress—Delegates representing 16.3 
taillion :nember. . trade unions in China met at the Highth 
All-China Trade Union Congress which opened in Peking 
last week. Accompanying Mao Tse-tung were Liu Shao- 
chi, Chou En-lai, Chu Teh, Teng Hsiao-ping, Lin Po-chu, 
Peng Chen, Li Fu-chun, Ho Lung, Chang Wen-tien, Lu Ting- 
I, Po I-po, Soong Ching-ling, Li Chi-shen, Huang Yen-pei 
and governmental ministers, leaders of democratic parties 
and people’s organisations, representatives of the Chinese 
People’s Liberation Army and of peasants in the coopera- 
tives on Peking’s outskirts. A delegation of the World 
Federation of Trade Unions headed by Louis Saillant, 
General Secretary of the WF'TU, representatives of 31 trade 
union organisations from 25 countries and the International 
Confederation of Arab Trade Unions are attending the Con- 
gress. 


Opening the Congress, Liu Chang-sheng, Vice-President 
of the All-China Federation of Trade Unions, declared, 
“‘This congress will summarise the experience and lessons of 
China’s trade union work in the past four years. It will dis- 
cuss and decide the concrete tasks for the workers and 
trade unions throughout the country in the period of the 
second five-year plan. The congress will revise China’s 
Trade Union Constitution in accordance with experience 
accumulated in the past few years and the actual present 
conditions.”’ 


On behalf of the Central Committee of the Chinese 
Communist Party, Liu Shao-chi made a more clear-cut state- 
ment on what the Party expects from the workers: “The 
fundamental task of our working class in the next 10 to 
15 years is to carry out the policy of simultaneously de- 
veloping industry and agriculture on the basis of priority 
for the development of heavy industry and build our coun- 
try into a powerful socialist state equipped with a modern 
industry and agriculture, a modern science and culture. 


Socialism must achieve a complete victory over capitalism 
on the economic front no less than on the political and 
ideological fronts. In 15 years’ time the Soviet Union will 
be able to catch up with or surpass the United States in 
the output of the most important industrial and agricultural 
products and in this time we, on our part, should strive 
to surpass Britain in output of iron and steel and other 
major industrial products. In this way, the socialist world 
will leave the imperialist countries far, far behind.” 


“The central task of the working class at present is to 
carry on with the policy of increasing production and prac- 
tising economy, building the country and running enterprises 
in a spirit of perseverance and thrift, bringing about a new 
upsurge in production to usher in the second five-year plan, 
and striving to fulfil and overfulfil the new state plans. 
The working class should be courageous in shouldering all 
the hardships and difficulties in the process of construction 
and by its practical deeds show that it is the most unselfish 
class, the class best able to strive persistently for the in- 


terests of the entire people and thus really win the trust 
of the masses.” 


Peking People’s Daily supported Liu Shao-chi’s speech 
by emphasizing that “the trade union organisations, under 
the leadership of the Communist Party of China, must 
strengthen their ideological work and steadfastly apply the 
correct line of the Party in the trade union movement. 
They must resolutely fight all erroneous tendencies in the 
trade union movement, in particular revisionist inclinations 
that reflect bourgeois ideology.” 


_ The Power Industry—The Ministry of Power Industry 
claimed more achievements. Power generating equipment 
with a total capacity of 200,000 kilowatts has been added 
to the state power plants in Northwest China since 1953. 
Two new power grids have been established in the Sian 
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and Lanchow areas in the Northwest. Several hundred kilo- 
metres of high-tension transmission lines now link these two 
cities with nearby towns to provide more electricity for 
textile, coal mining, machine-building, cement and other 
industries. Two big heat and power plants went into partial 
operation recently in Sian and Lanchow. The plant in 
Lanchow, when fully completed, will have a total power 
generating capacity of 300,000 kilowatts, the biggest in 
the Northwest. A number of small and medium-size power 
plants have been built and expanded in Urumchi, Paoki, 
Yenan, Kiuchuan, Changyen, Sining, Yinchwan and Tienshui 
in the Northwest since 1953. 


In Anhwei, the Futzeling Hydro-Electric Station along 
the Huai River has just been increased five-fold. The 
station now has a capacity of 11,000 kilowatts, according to 
an official report. Three other hydro-electric stations are 
being built or designed along the Huai River. The four 
hydro-electric stations and the Huainan Power Station will 
form a power network to supply electricity for industries 
lighting and irrigation purposes in Anhwei. 


In Southern Kiangsi, a 60,000-kilowatt hydro-electric 
station along the Shangyu River was inaugurated last month. 
It took two years and eight months to build this new 
station, the first in China to have the power house inside 
the dam. Electricity from this station will help the ex- 
ploitation of non-ferrous metals in Southern Kiangsi. This 
is the biggest new hydro-electric station so far completed 
during the first five-year plan. Other new stations com- 
pleted include the 48,000-kilowatt Shihtzutan Station near 
Chungking and the 30,000-kilowatt station at the Kwanting 
Reservoir near Peking. 


The Chemical Industry—Peking recently announced 
that the chemical fertilizer plant in Dairen would be ex- 
panded during the next two years; annual production capa- 
city will eventually reach 800,000 tons. A number of other 
major chemical plants are also being built or expanded in 
other parts of the country. The new Kirin Chemical Fer- 
tiliser Plant, which went into production less than a month 
ago, is now being enlarged. A new workshop producing 
synthetic ‘Kapron” fibre will also be added to the plant to 
use its by-products as raw materials. The joint state- 
private Yung Li Chemical Works in Nanking is being ex- 
tended to yield an additional 80,000 tons of ammonium 
sulphate annually by the end of next year. A new chemical 
fertiliser plant, which will come under the Yung Li Chemical 
Works, is under construction in Kingtang County in Szech- 
wan Province. The biggest in Southwest China, the plant 
was designed by Chinese engingers and is to be equipped 
with machinery from Czechoslovakia. When the first stage 
of work on the plant is completed by 1959, the ammonium 
sulphate turned out by the plant will, it is estimated, help 
to bring an increase of rice output amounting to 950,000 
tons a year. 


A chemical plant to produce acids, soda and other 
chemicals is under construction in Taiyuan. It is one of 
the three new factories to be built on the outskirts of the 
city to form a new chemical industry district. Work on 
the other two factories, a chemical fertiliser plant and a 
pharmaceutical plant, will start next Spring. The chemical 
plant already in construction will produce sulphuric and 
hydrochloric acids, caustic soda, liquid chloride, phenol, and 
indigo blue for the food, textile, paper, synthetic fibre and 
plastic industries. It will also turn out 666 and DDT for 
agricultural use. The annual phenol production alone will 
be sufficient to make 8,000 tons of the synthetic fibre known 
as kapron. The planned chemical fertiliser plant will pro- 
duce ammonium sulphate and other fertilisers. Its by- 
products are important raw materials for the plastics and 
pharmaceutical industries. The Taiyuan pharmaceutical 
plant will turn out 11 kinds of drugs including sulfa drugs 
and vitamins. 


The Ministry of Chemical Industry boasted that 900 
kinds of chemical products not produced in China in 1952 
are now being turned out. The new products include the 
antibiotics aureomycin and syntomycin, the _ insecticides 
ceresan, toxaphene, and E605 for killing cotton aphis, and 
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the dyestuffs indanthrene blue and variamine blue. Other 
new chemical products are calcium super phosphate fertiliser, 
organic glass, polyvinyl chloride plastics, high-grade paints 
for aircraft and ships, tractor and aircraft tyres, tubeless 
tyres and large-size weather balloons. 

Electronic Computer—China’s first general purpose elec- 
tronic digital computer is being trial produced in Peking by 
Chinese scientists with the help of the Soviet Union. This 
computer will be able to handle complex mathematical cal- 
culations in scientific and engineering researches such as 
nuclear physics, aero-engineering, weathering forecasting 
etc. The research and experiments for the trial production 
of the machine are being carried out by the Institute of 
Technique in Computation of the Chinese Academy of 
Sciences. Most of the apparatus and equipment used were 
presented by the Soviet Union. 

Ship Building—China’s biggest train ferry, the s.s. 
Shanghai, designed and built at the Kiangnan Shipyard was 
launched recently. Shaped like an aireraft carrier, the 
ship measures 118.7 metres in length and has a displacement 
of 4,950 tons. It can carry 15 passenger coaches or 30 
freight carriages at a time. Propellers and rudders are built 
at both the stem and stern-post. It will soon go into ser- 
vice between Nanking and Pukow on the Yangtze River. 
In October, the first Chinese-made 4,500-ton oil tanker was 
launched at the Dairen shipyard. The ship was designed by 
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Chinese engineers in Shanghai with the aid of Soviet 
specialists. It has two 1,200-horse power diesel engines 
made in East Germany and will have a speed of 12.5 nau- 
tical m.p.h. Electric welding of the hull, instead of riveting, 
reduced the ship’s weight 20%. 

New Factories—A paper mill in Northeast China 
specialising in the production of various types of paper for 
industrial use started operation last month. The mill is 
located in Kiamusze along the Sungari River. This is one 
of the 156 major projects which the Soviet Union is helping 
China to build. In Tsinan (Shantung), a new meat packing 
plant which can handle 2,500 hogs daily started operation 
early in November. In Chengchow a new cotton mill with 
80,000 spindles was completed recently. It has a capacity 
of 100 million metres of cloth annually. In Shanghai, 
China’s first glass fibre manufacturing factory went into 
operation about a month ago. The factory is equipped with 
Chinese made machinery. It produces various kinds of 
glass thread, glass fabric, rope and other acid, alkali and 
heat resistant products. 

Work started recently on a glass factory in Chuchow 
(Hunan). The factory, which is expected to begin partial 
production at the end of 1959, will produce over 12 million 
square metres of plate glass annually. Construction of a 
modern jute textile mill has started in Nanchang (Kiangsi). 
It is the first modern jute plant in the province and is also 
the most up-to-date in the country in equipment with an 
annual production of over 13 million gunny bags. A new 
sugar refinery in the southern part of Kiangsi has just gone 
into operation. It can handle 350 tons of sugar cane daily 
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producing 382 tons of granulated sugar. A small iron-- 
smelting plant is being built in the Hani Autonomous Re-- 
gion in Yunnan. This is the first in this national minority 
area with a population of 400,000. The plant will supply 
the various nationalities in the area with cheap iron for 
farm implements to cut out the need to bring in iron by 
mule transport from other territories. On the outskirts of 
Canton work began recently on the building of a high grade 
cotton spinning factory; it will have 15,000 spindles. The 
factory will use tropical sea-island brand of cotton, with 
long fibres and high tensibility, grown in South China as. 
part of its raw material. Its output will go to knitwear 
works or will be used to make high grade textiles. The 
factory is scheduled to be completed by the end of 1959. 
It will be equipped with machinery made in China. 


Gold Deposits—A rich gold mine is being extended in 
Hunan. When completed by the end of next year, the an- 
nual gold production will be six times more than this year. 
The veins of the gold deposits, according to Peking reports,. 
stretch over an area of at least 10 kilometres and are of 
high quality. The existence of valuable alluvial gold de- 
posits in Southern Yunnan has been confirmed by a geolo- 
gical survey carried out during the past half year. The 
amount of gold reaches three grammes per cubic metre of 
gravel and sand in some spots along valleys in the Hani- 
Yi Autonomous Chou which lies on the western bank of 
the Hungho (Red River). Other finds warranting mining 
include veins of gold and alluvial gold beds in ancient 
glacial valleys. The Hani-Yi Autonomous Chou is one of 
the areas richest in gold deposits, claimed Peking. 


ECONOMIC LETTER FROM TOKYO 


Balance of Payments Improves: According to the 
foreign exchange receipts and payments in October our 
exports made such an advance during the month as to reach 
$262 million even breaking the high record of $250 million 
in August. Imports, on the other hand, declined beyond 
expectation to far below $300 million level for the first 
time ir che last 8 months, so that the exchange receipts 
excerded payments by $26 million. It is the first time since 
December last that any surplus was recorded in our balance 
of payments, and notable is the fact that exports and im- 
ports nearly equalled during the month. 

Balance of Payments Outlook: Finance Minister Ichi- 
mada stated that of our foreign exchange reserves amount- 
ing to $875 million nominally at September-end genuine 
holdings after eliminating frozen assets and _ setting off 
short-term claims and obligations are $278 million only. 
He said the balance of payments outlook admits of little 
or no optimism. Officials of the Finance Ministry also are 
of opinion that hopeful views cannot be entertained of our 
balance of payments situation yet, and therefore, there 
is no need of revising the Government estimates made at 
the end of September to the effect that the receipts and 
payments in our international accounts would even up dur- 
ing the latter half of fiscal 1957 with the net balance of 
payments deficit for the whole year of $475 million. 

Warning Against Optimistic Views: Governor Yamagiwa 
of the Bank of Japan repeated his warning against hopeful 
thinking. He said while views are expressed in some quar- 
ters, because of an unlooked-for balance of payments im- 
provement in October, that we may feel secure of the 
future of our balance of payments, it is premature to de- 
cide whether equilibrium was restored in _ international 
payments or not by considering the developments in a 
month or two. We have only just entered the second 
stage of the working of the stringency measures. It is 
from now on that they shall have their effects felt on 


production, prices and plant and equipment investments. 
Especially, January to March next year is an import season 
in our external trade, while internally there are net with- 
drawals of funds to the Treasury seasonally too, that is, 
we are to enter a season when pressure and strain would 
be felt financially. Industries, therefore, had better aban- 
don wishful thinking and take froper measures to cope 
with the situation. 


Plant and Equipment Investments: The Japan Deve- 
lopment Bank compiled a survey made on the plant and 
equipment investment plans as of August 1 for the current 
year and the next of some 1,600 principal industrial firms 
of the country. It shows (1) that the investment plans for 
the current year underwent 12% retrenchment as a whole 
from the originals and are at a level 41% higher than 
the preceding year (37% higher if deferment since August 
be counted); (2) that this larger investment is attributable 
to increased spendings by the basic industries as also by 
heavy chemical industries, and consists mostly of under- 
takings spread over long terms; (3) that the investment 
plans for 1958 are about the same size as the current year, 
but with this difference that while investment by the basic 
as well as new industries is expected to continue to increase 
there will be a sharp fall in that of other industries. 

Revising Post-Office Savings-Bank Law: The Govern- 
ment bill to partially revise the Post-office Savings-bank 
Law passed the extraordinary session of the Diet, and came 
into effect on December 1. The revision comprises the 
following: (1) Raising the maximum amount of deposit per 
account from the present Y200,000 to Y300,000; (2) Rais- 
ing the interest rates from 4.2% to 4.5% p.a. on deposits 
withdrawable within 1 year, from 4.8% to 5% on deposits 
for 1-1% year, and from 5.4% to 5.5% on deposits for 
1%-2 years; (3) Raising the limit placed on making deposits 
in instalments at a time from Y8,000 to Y12,000 in the 
case of special savings deposit. 
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Finance Minister’s Speech: In his speech before the 
diet Finance Minister Ichimada said that, though 
equilibrium is now being restored in our international pay- 
ments, we have yet to make good what was lost in the past. 
He stressed the need of (1) curbing home demands and 
promoting exports through economising consumption and 
encouraging national savings, and (2) restraining expansion 
in substance of government expenditures. For this latter pur- 
pose the basic principle as formerly agreed upon in drawing 
up fiscal 1958 budget has to be upheld. He promised taking 
special care not to let.the small businesses bear the chief 
strain of the stringency policy. 

Machine Industry Expanding: Affected by a variety of 
credit restrictions imposed by the Government, domestic 
demand for industrial machines has gradually declined in 
recent months, but orders placed with makers, domestic de- 
liveries, exports, and imports during the first nine months 
of this year almost exceeded the levels for the correspond- 
ing period last year. The thriving business for the machine 
industry under the money tightening is generally construed 
to indicate the steady expansion of the industry in recent 
years. During the first eight months of this year orders 
for industrial machinery received by makers amounted to 
Y175,706 million in value compared with Y168,174 million 
for the like period last year. Domestic shipments of 
mathines totaled Y94,832 million (Y96,252 million for the 
January-August period last year), and exports Y4,251 mil- 
lion (Y4,529 million). However, imports of industrial 
machines recorded a sharp upswing totaling Y16,449 mil- 
lion against Y15,106 million for the corresponding period 
last year. In the field of exports, it is worthy of special 
note that the export of plant equipment continued inactive 
throughout the period totaling only Y1,852 million, or much 
less than half the corresponding figure of Y4,778 million 
for last year. 

Beer: Brewery people expect that they could probably 
hit, within a couple of months, the target of beer delivery 
set at three million koku (about 120 million gallons) for the 
current calendar year. The total of alcoholic products de- 
livered during October amounted to 152,799 koku, 15 per- 
cent more than the corresponding month last year. The 
total of delivery during the ten months from January through 
October was thus raised to 2,736,668 koku showing an in- 
crease of 476,783 koku or 21 percent over the like figure 
for 1956. One of the reasons for the unusually good busi- 
ness in the trade is the advent of a new brewing company 
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this year, which stimulated the other three companies to 
put more effort into their sales campaign. 


Industrial Production in First Half of Fiscal 1957: 
The monthly production indices for the mining and manu- 
facturing industries during the first half of 1957 fiscal year 
(April through September) averaged 293.9 against 100 for 
the 1950 average, indicating advances of ©°.9 percent and 
18.7 percent from the comparable figures for the preceding 
half-yearly period and the corresponding period last year. 
Mining and manufacturing production in the first half of 
1956 fiscal year showed increases of 14.5 percent and 23.6 
percent respectively over the second and first six months 
of the previous fiscal year. The slowing down in the rate 
of industrial expansion is generally attributed to the tight 
money measures and the cvyerall fiscal retrenchment policy 
the Government resorted to in and after May this year to 
counteract the rapid deterioration in the nation’s external 
payments situation. Considered no less notable in this re- 
spect is the tendency toward excessive production in some 
branches of the manufacturing industry. 


The following table shows the average production in- 
dices for the first half of the current fi:eal year as compared 
with those for the previous half year and the corresponding 
period last year: 


HONGKONG INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT 


Annual Exhibition of HK Products—The 15th Exhibi- 
tion of HK Products, sponsored by the Chinese Manufac- 
turers’ Association, was opened last week. The exhibition 
this year (in Tsimshatsui at the junction of Salisbury, 
Nathan and Middle Roads) has 427 stalls, 156 show-cases 
and 92 show-windows. On display are metalware, knitwear, 
textiles, toys, foodstuffs, cosmetics and hundreds of other 
kinds of HK manufactures. There are also 63 new items 
introduced by 86 local manufacturers who claim that these 
products (pocket-size racing or opera glasses, heat-resisting 
glassware, a screw-driver with built-in torch, underwater 
equipment, etc.) are either new or are of improved design 
and quality. 

On problems and prospects of HK _ industries, Mr. 
Haking Wong, President of the Association, said inter alia: 
The remarkable success achieved in exports of HK products 


(1950 = 100) 
Comparison Comparison 
with with 
First half of second half of first half of 

fiscal 1957 fiscal 1956 (%) fiscal 1956 (%) 
Mining and manufacturing 293.9 108.9 118.7 
Mining 148.4 104.1 111.3 
Metallic minerals 205.8 107.8 107.9 
Non-metallic minerals 256.4 108.1 110.5 
Crude oil and natural gas 177.1 116.8 124.3 
Coal and lignite 134.2 102.4 111.7 
Manufacturing 323.9 109.4 119.5 
Iron/steel products 277.4 110.4 118.0 
Non-ferrous metals 231.4 106.0 116.0 
Machinery 431.7 124.9 148.6 
General machinery 299.9 112.4 120.6 
Electric machinery 589.0 141.2 181.7 
Transportation machinery 393.3 116.4 147.0 
Precision machinery 532.3 103.0 113.4 
Steel vessels 769.1 105.1 130.4 
Railway rolling stock 189.6 96.3 119.2 
Textiles 349.3 104.9 115.1 
Paper & pulp 337.0 108.5 117.7 
Chemical products 297.7 114.4 117.9 
Petroleum & coal products 600.0 104.7 123.6 
Ceramic, earthen & stone products 259.9 107.3 118.1 
Rubber products 230.8 110.8 129.7 
Leather & leather products 295.2 102.0 106.6 

this year must be attributed in part to Hongkong’s 


participation in trade fairs abroad. The New York Inter- 
national Trade Fair in April, to which Government sent an 
official delegation, supplemented by a mission from the As- 
sociation, the Frankfurt Fair in September, at which Hong- 
kong was represented on a Colony basis, the Fourth Exhibi- 
tion of Hongkong Products held recently in Singapore and 
HK’s participation in the Malaya Independence (Merdeka) 
Trade Fair in Kuala Lumpur have all enhanced the prestige 
of Hongkong products. 

At these fairs buyers, who were not acquainted with 
Hongkong as an industrial centre, were astonished to see 
the range and variety of items made here. Experience 
gained abroad has taught us not to rely only on the low 
price principle as a means to attract world markets. Quality 
and standards play an important role. Those are perhaps 
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the two most important factors which we must observe to 
continue the -ale of our products overseas in the face of 
increasing. comyetition from other countries. We must also 
be in constant contact with our overseas buyers; trade 
centres should be established in principal markets, parti- 
cularly in America and Europe. We n.ust clevote more at- 
antion to these markets and create greater outlets for 
eur goods to offset dwindling patronage in SE Asia due 
to the lack of f vign exchange and trade restrictions in 
these countries. 

Mr. Wong also mentioned about the shortage of skilled 
labour, the high cost of electric current and the high freight 
charges which local manufacturers are facing. Neverthe- 
less, he concluded that prospects ar: good and urged local 
financiers and overseas Chinese to invest in the development 
of local industries. 

Federation of HK Industries—The Governor, in his 
opening address at the Exhib‘tion of HK Products, reaffirmed 
that Government will not enforce export control despite 
pressure from the Lancashire textiles industry. He said 
that a truly representative Federation of Hongkong Indus- 
tries would strengthen the Covernment’s hand in ‘preparing 
the Colony’s case in problems such as the export of textiles 
to UK. E ’ :cts from the Governor’s speech follow: 

“Our friends in Lancashire are particularly concerned 
to put a ceiling on the import of cotton piece goods from 
Hongkong, now running at the rate of 70 million square 
yards in a year, about 40 per cent of our total production 
of the type of piece goods suitable for the British market. 
When the Parliamentary Secretary of the Board of Trade 
was here in October I took the opportunity of discussing 
the matter with him very fally. The British Government 
has made it well k~own that it is reluctant to restrict im- 
ports from its Coisnies, and I in turn made it plain that 
this Government would not consider enforcing an export 
control. 

“T also pointed out that Hongkong with its free, un- 
subsidised economy, which permitted iree access of all the 
world’s goods, could not be compared with any other country 
supplying cotton textiles to the United Kingdom. I said 
that when people from other countries talked about making 
voluntary agreements to restrict imports or exports, it was 
unreasonable to link Hongkong with such talk because our 
circumstances are different. Some of our Lancavhire critics 
have pointed out the danger of relying too strongly on ex- 
ports of a single product to a single market. This is a very 
real danger of which our textile in‘ustrialists are well 
aware and the expansion of our textile finishing industry 
already in progress will help us to avoid that (langer, and 
in the not too distant future we may have less unfinished 
cloth to sell overseas. 

“This problem of textile exports to the United Kingdom 
raises issues which go far beyond the immediate problem. 
Government often finds itself at a disadvantage in prepar- 
ing Hongkong’s case, because it is difficult to find a body 
which can put forward the collective views of industry 
generally. For instance, the problem of textile exports to 
Lancashire does not immediately affect the members of the 
Manufacturers’ Association to any great extent, because for 
the most part its weaving members are not engaged in 
manufacturing textiles of a type which Britain usually 
buys. Yet the spinning of cotton yarn and the weaving 
of cotton cloth is the largest single industry in the Colony. 
Any change in principle or practice with regard to textile 
exports would inevitably have reactions on other industries 
with which the Association is intimately concerned. 

“Tt seems that the Colony has reached the stage of 
development where it needs a single organisation fully re- 
presentative of all its major industries and engineering 
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services. In other words there is a real need for a Federa- 
tion of Hongkong Industries, an organisation to which all 
industries can belong, irrespective of group or size, irrespec- 
tive of who owns them, irrespective of how they do business, 
irrespective of the language in which they do business. In 
some countries an industrial federation is little more than 
a Government department. This is not our way; we be- 
lieve in free enterprise; but we have to compete with coun- 
tries whose industries, if not state supported, are certainly 
state guided. 

“When I say that free enterprise, with its greater free- 
dom of action, its ability to react quickly to change, its 
less rigid ~ay and accounting codes, ought to be able to 
smooth the pattern of industrial development more effec- 
tively than any Government department, I really mean it. 
And I ive! confident that I am echoing the sentiments of 
the officials who try hard to promote trade and develop. 
industry here within the tramework of a Government (e- 
partment. Why should not free enterprise then manage its 
own collective promotion of trade and industry, in the 
manner which the Government endeavours to manage these 
matters now, leaving to the Government only those aspecis 
which in the nature of things it alone can do? In order 
to do these things, free enterprise would have tc -velop a 
strong, fully-representative, uninhibited, non-sectional, 
specialist organisation, whose claim to represent the needs 
of the whole of Hongkong industry must be accepted not 
only by its members but by the public at large and by the 
Government. 

“The organisation would have to be capable of actively 
assisting industry with its problems of management, train- 
ing, land availabilities, markets, and trade relations overseas. 
It would have to be able to assemble information for mem- 
bers quickly and accurately, to publicise adequately both 
here and overseas the achievements of industry, and to 
correct false reports confidently and with vigour. It would 
have to co-operate with exporters, it would have to de- 
nounce malpractices eftectively and expel members for 
failure to work to its standards. To meet these require- 
ments the organisation would have to be able to afford a 
well paid permanent staff, aaequate in quality ana numbers. 
Is there any reason to doubt that all that is best in Hon2- 
kong industry would not join such an organisation, even 
though it might be necessary to pay a substantial subscrip- 
tion to cover the employment of staff and to pay for the 
services offered? But the subscription would be worth it, 
and although I can make no promise, a fully representative 
body of this kind might merit some sort of Government 
grant and perhaps administrative assistance in its initial 
stages.” 

Current Conditions—During the quarter ended Septem- 
ber, the total number of registered factories rose by 30 
to 3,359. Number of workers employed by these under- 
takings increased by 3,745 to 150,865 including 57,322 
women. Industries showing increase in employment were 
shipbuilding and repairing, wearing apparel, cotton weav- 
ing, rubber shoes, textile finishing, plastics products, cotton 
spinning, steel rolling and enamelware. On the other hand, 
knitting, wool spinning and miscellaneous food manufactur- 
ing and button industries employed less workers than during 
the previous quarter. 

Although employment figures in the plastics industry 
increased, there are indications that activity in making plas- 
tics products is now on the wane according to the Com- 
missioner of Labour, Mr. David Trench. Some of the 
larger plastics factories had slack periods. Of the smaller 
factories, although many maintained full production, a few 
were almost at a standstill. There was a lull in the spate 
of illegal “one injector and two men” concerns operating 
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in tenement buildings; eight factories of this type were 
closed down during the period. 


The enamelware industry showed a slight improvement 
towards the end of September after nearly nine months of 
steady decline. Slightly more than half of the 80 furnaces 
available to the industry are now in operation. Keen com- 
petition from Japanese goods in SE Asia and Africa re- 
cently forced HK factories to mark down their quotations 
to these markets. 


The Leather Industry—Local tanneries are now pro- 
ducing cow leather, suede and crocodile and lizard leather 
for export and local consumption. There are about a dozen 
tanneries located on Ping Chau, Cheung Chau and other 
offshore islands because leather-tanning is regarded as an 
offensive industry and the process requires plenty of fresh 
water and a large open space. Monthly production is about 
300,000 pieces; about 60 percent supplied to local leather 
goods manufacturers. 


The output of leather shoes by some 400 shoe makers, 
mostly small workshops without modern equipment, is about 
3 million pairs a year; 50% are exported to SE Asia. HK 
made leather goods such as leather bags, suitcases, brief- 
cases, handbags, wallets, gloves and belts are enjoying in- 
creasing demand, from US and other overseas markets. 


Plastic Flooring—A kind of plastic flooring with the 
trade name of ‘Torginol’ has now been introduced to 
Hongkong. Among the new buildings first to use this type 
of seamless flooring are the newly completed Astor Theatre, 
the new Tung Wah Hospital now under construction and 
several other buildings along Des Voeux Road and in Kow- 
loon. According to the Torginol Scientific Flooring In- 
dustries, Hongkong, “‘Torginol” flooring has been tested and 
approved by recognized testing laboratories in different 
countries, including US, Britain, Canada, Germany, Japan 
and HK. Advantages of this type of flooring are that: (1) 
it can be applied over any type of wood or concrete floors; 
(2) it is waterproof and resists staining by acids, alkalis 
and oils; (3) it is sanitary because it is seamles:—any dirt 


HONGKONG 


Illicit Trade—Recently, a pregnant woman from Macao 
was found wah 8 bars of gold weighing 40.3 taels concealed 
in her body. She was fined $500 for importing the gold 
without a licence. Every month, the Preventive Service 
here reported small seizures of gold mostly from incoming 
passengers and vessels from Macao. According to govern- 
ment statistics imports and exports of gold average $34 
million every month each way. In 1956, 2.2 million ofs 
of gold bars (HK$484 m.) were.imported from UK, Australia 
and Switzerland. Exports to Macao during the same year 
totalled 2.28 million ozs., amounting to $500 million. This 
gold is smuggled back to HK and smuggled out again to 
SE Asia. 


Illicit exports of watches remained active in spite of 
strict preventive measures maintained by Customs authori- 
ties in China, Japan, Philippines, Taiwan, Vietnam, Thailand 
and other countries in SE Asia. With the approach of the 
holiday season, demand for watches from these markets 
improved; the high import duty on this item in these 
countries indirectly stimulates illicit watch traffic. Several 
consignments were caught recently by Customs in Taipei, 
Manila and Shum Chun but the actual quantities which went 
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or dust that collects remains on the surface and can be 
easily removed; (4) it is much cheaper than other floor 
coverings. 

Foreign Investment—A member of the Minnesota trade 
delegation which visited here recently has arranged for the 
manufacture of various chemicals in Hongkong under a 
licensing arrangement with National Lacquer and Paint 
Products Company. Under the agreement, National Lacquer 
will produce polymerethanes, alkaloid resins, polyesters and 
synthetic enamels in HK for distribution %to Bangkok, 
Singapore, Penang, Kuala Lumpur, Sarawak, Rangoon, Iraq, 
Arabia, North Borneo, Jamaica, Laos, Pakistan, Cambodia, 
Caymen Island, Vietnam and Taiwan. 

Piracy of Designs—Referring to allegations made by 
British toy makers that HK factories are pirating and 
imitating British designs, a Government spokesman recently 
stated that in his opinion HK toy makers are honest and 
any resemblance in their designs to those of the UK industry 
is unintentional. Many importers in UK sent along with 
their orders to HK, samples of the toys they wanted and 
instructions for production. Local manufacturers could not 
always investigate the origin of the samples. However, as 
soon as they had found out that their designs resembled 
those of foreign products, changes were made immediately. 
Mr. Haking Wong, President of the Chinese Manufacturers’ 
Association, stated that while copying of patents is to be 
derlored, the production of similar items for sale in the 
world markets cannot be decried as an offence. 

An Osaka manufacturer recently charged that two HK 
firms had copied a Japanese slipper design. The Japanese 
firm alleged that a HK factory began making these ‘imitated’ 
slippers about 2 years ago and soli them at prices about 
30% cheaper than Japanese products in HK, Soutn America 
and other markets. 

Meanwhile fountain pens made by the Swan Sountain 
Pen Company of Tokyo have been banned by Government 
from the local market because the B. Swan Company of 
London had protested that the Japanese company copied 
the trade mark last March. 


NOTES*AND =REPORTS 


to these markets could be appreciated from the fact that 
HK’s imports of Swiss watches at present remain at about 
HK$10 million per month. 


According to a Japanese watch merchant who arrived 
here recently from China, demand for watches on the Main- 
land is about 5 million pieces a year. China’s only watch 
assembling factory in Tientsin will be able to put out about 
240,000 time pieces every year ‘in the near future’. Any- 
way, prices are more expensive than, while quality rauch 
inferior to, foreign products. Illicit flow of watches to 
Japan will continue on account of the fact that smugglers 
can net a profit of 100% from the traffic. 


HK Preventive Service also reports the seizure of large 
quantities of Chinese prepared tobacco every month. Re- 
cently, the Service was informed that a van would make a 
smuggling run from the New Territories to Kowloon on the 
evening of a certain date. .The information was accom- 
panied by a warning that the van would probably be ac- 
companied by a scout car, the occupants of which were pre- 
pared, in typical movie fashion, to shake off would-be pur- 
suers by scattering nails and broken glass behind them on 
the roadway. Everything turned out just as expected; the 
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Revenue party saw a van travelling at high speed followed 
closely by a scout car. The van was intercepted after a 
three-mile chase and 1,400 pounds of Chinese tobacco 
seized. 


Reports from San Francisco revealed that Customs 
authorities there recently broke up a Chinese herb medicine 
smuggling operation which had reportedly slipped US$2 
million worth of the illicit goods into US from China via 
Hongkong. Many packages had been mailed to Brooklyn, 
New York; Cheyenne, Wyoming; Chicago and Corpus 
Christi, Texas; where repacking and further distribution was 
handled. The packages were marked ‘candy’ or ‘slippers’ or 
‘preserved plums’ or sent as other ‘merchandise’. Similar 
‘mail order’ smuggling had recently been exposed by au- 
thorities in the Philippines; the illicit goods concerned were 
luxuries and other prohibited items. 


Manila is also trying to stop the heavy flow of exports 
from here to the Philippines carried there by Filipinos as 
personal effects. Large numbers of “professional” tourists 
are coming here from Manila and going back loaded with 
cotton textiles, cosmetics, watches, luxuries and other con- 
sumer goods. They evade customs duties and contribute to 
the deterioration of the peso. 


It seems that as long as there are trade restrictions, 
there will be smugglers to run the blockade. The more 
strict the preventive measures the more lucrative the profit. 
Smugglers and a small number of consumers all over the 
world know only immediate gains and material comforts; 
high moral principles and national economic welfare are the 


worries of a few honest people and economists. Or is this 
not correct? 


The New Technical College—The new Technical Col- 
lege, on the Hung Hom Reclamation in Kowloon, was 
opened by the Governor last week. ‘The College has been 
built by Government, with financial assistance from local 
firms, to cope with the increasingly large number of trained 
technicians and assistants required for the Colony’s rapidly 
expanding industries. The new College replaces the exist- 
ing building in Wood Road, Wanchai, which is now too small 
and has been taken over by the Victoria Technical School. 
Technical College evening classes, however, will continue to 
be held at Wood Road. 


The total cost of the buildings and the new equipment 
in the College when completed will be over $5,000,000, of 
which more than half has been donated by local firms and 
organisations. Principal donors are: Chinese Manufac- 
turers’ Association, $1,000,000; E.R. & R.B. Moller, $50,000; 
Hongkong Cotton Spinners Association, $301,800; Jardine, 
Matheson & Co. and friends of Mr. John Keswick, $282,000; 
Shell Co. of H.K. Ltd., $220,000; Butterfield & Swire, Ltd., 


$200,000; Hongkong and Whampoa Dock Co., Ltd., 
$100,000; and the Building Contractors’ Association, 
$50,000. 


The buildings so far completed at Hung Hom comprise 
the class-room block, which contains 22 classrooms, twelve 
special rooms, such as those for radar, marine radio, seaman- 
ship, photometry, type-writing and men and women students’ 
common rooms, nine drawing offices, six laboratories and a 
number of staff and administrative offices; a block which 
contains the Electrical Machines, Strength of Materials and 
Heat Treatment laboratories; and a number of workshop 
blocks for the machine and fitting shop, garage, heat engines 
laboratory, bricklaying and joinery workshop and the spin- 
ning and weaving shops. Further buildings are to be added 
during the coming year. ‘These include Keswick Hall, which 
will provide an Assembly Hall and dining canteen and will 
also serve as cinema and theatre; the Moller Heat Engines 
Laboratory, which will include a boiler, steam engine and 
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turbine; and the Taikoo Building for teaching production 
engineering techniques. 

In his opening address, the Governor pointed out that 
such co-operation between commerce, industry and Govern- 
ment is yet another illustration of the way in which Hong- 
kong can meet a community need by its own efforts. The 
following is an extract of the Governor’s address: 

“The Technical College in Wanchai, a pleasant-looking 
redbrick building, has stood there since 1937. From that 
year until the Pacific War it was large enough to meet the 
local demand for technical education, but with the post-war 
years came the rapid increase in industrial development in 
Hongkong which called for an increase in the facilities for 
technical training. Some indication of this rise in demand 
for admission to the Technical College is shown by the 
growth in student enrolment from 624 students in 1947 to 
5,877 students in 1957. The building had therefore become 
far too small for the demands being made upon it. It was, 
therefore, both timely and appropriate when the Chinese 
Manufacturérs’ Association came forward with a generous 
and far-sighted offer to donate $1 million towards the 
building of a new Government Technical College, if 
Government would add an equal sum and _ provide 
land required. This offer was very gladly accepted 
with the result that we now see the %eginning of a 
splendid new College arising on _ this site. Several 
other buildings and much more equipment will, during the 
next two years, be added. In two or three years’ time 
Hongkong should be able to point proudly to possession of 
one of the finest technical colleges in this part of the world. 

“There is, however, something else of which we may 
be even more proud, and that is the co-operation between 
commerce, industry and Government which has led to the 
building and equipping of this College. Never before have 
we seen such unanimity of purpose or such purposeful 
effort. It is important, however, that this high degree of 
collaboration between commerce and industry and the 
College should not stop at gifts of money and equipment, 
welcome as they are. If these buildings are to fulfil their 
purpose, which is the provision of better opportunities for 
our young men and women and the improvement of our 
industrial potential, there must be a close and continuing 
partnership between employers and the College. For many 
years there has been a close liaison between the College 
and certain of our industries. This is now being placed on 
a more formal basis by the institution of College advisory 
committees. These committees will doubtless concern them- 
selves with the curricula and equipment for various courses 
and with the training and employment of students, and it is 
in connection with employment that I should like to em- 
phasise one or two points. 

“The Technical College will produce technicians trained 
in many fields, such as mechanical engineering and produc- 
tion engineering. The absorption of these technicians into 
Hongkong industries is important to our progress, and to 
our ability to succeed in world markets. It is therefore 
important that we should be able to attract the best brains 
into technical training and thence into industry. The full- 
time students who emerge from this College have had five or 
six years of secondary education followed by three years 
of technical education, They not only look for employment 
which will offer a reasonable starting salary, good training 
and adequate prospects, but they will be eager to be allowed 
to put the up-to-date knowledge which is at their disposal 
to good effect, and will expect at least a fair hearing for the 
new ideas they will bring with them from the College. It 
is, therefore, most important that manufacturers should 
appreciate the young men’s viewpoints and endeavour to 
meet their aspirations and enthusiasms so far as is reason- 
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ably possible. If they fail to do so we shall not attract 
to technical training, and to an engineering career, the 
type of young men who can help Hongkong industry to 
secure a forward place in an increasingly competitive worl(. 
Equally important, parents will not be encouraged to enrol 
their children in technical training. 


“Another point which concerns the employer is appren- 
ticeship. This is the best system of training artisans and 
technicians, but it must be properly organised with progres- 
sive programmes of training if it is to operate at maximum 
efficiency and attract young men of promise. Provision 
must also be made for related technical instruction and, in 
this respect, the part-time students of this College carry a 
heavier burden than is today demanded of most apprentices. 
The modern method is to give part-time day release from 
empioyment for attendance at the local technical college. 
In Hongkong very few apprentices and artisans have that 
privilege and the large majority are evening students, at- 
tending their classes on three and four evenings per week 
after a day’s work. This means that only the fittest can 
survive. I hope the day is not far distant when part-time 
day release classes will be extended.” 


Local Politics—Chairman of the Reform Club, Mr. B. 
Bernacchi, recently listed following differences between the 
Governor and himself over local politics: “We feel that the 
Colonial system of Government as it is to be found in Hong- 
kong puts up a shield of Civil servants between the common 
people and the Governor, and that his appointed advisors 
are so often drawn from sectional interests and do not 
consider themselves to be representative of the community 
as a whole. We feel that is why a system of low cost 
Council housing was introduced only about three years 
ago and why insufficient public funds are expended on educa- 
tion and medical services; we therefore feel that there 
should be some measure of elected representation on the 
Legislative and Executive Councils.” 


The Educational Sub-Committee of the Reform Club 
recently forwarded a memorandum to Government stating 
that “unregistered schools have sprung up in total disre- 
gard of the provisions of the Education Ordinance in such 
a proportion that there are now well over 100,000 students 
attending them. The teachers are unregistered and often 
unqualified, and the classrooms are usually so overcrowded 
that many are a distinct health and fire hazard. However, 
the schools are said to be providing some sort of education 
at rates which appear to be considerably lower than those 
of ordinary private schools and are within the means of the 
poorer classes. There is also a very wide divergence be- 
tween the best and the worst of these schools. Some of 
them do provide adequate classroom accommodation and 
employ teachers who appear to be reasonably capable.” 

Following recommendations were made: 1. That the 
regulations be modified so as to enable the better of these 
unregistered schools to function as registered schools. 2. 
That the Education Department takes such steps to arrange 
for the accommodation of the pupils of the remaining un- 
registered schools at registered schools, school by school and 
district by district, and that the unregistered schools be 
closed down directly their students have been accommodated 
elsewhere. 3. That thereafter the law be strictly enforced. 


Vehicular Ferry Service—A second  cross-harbour 
vehicular ferry service is likely to come into operation in 
about two years. The service will run from North Point 
to Hung Hom and will relieve the congestion on the existing 
service between the Central District and Jordan Road. The 
terminus of the new service on the Island will be from the 
concourse in front of the new Housing Authority estate at 
Java Road whilst that on the Kowloon side will be at Hung 
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Hom on the seaward side of the Technical College. Mr. 
S. E. Faber has been appointed to undertake the design of 
the new piers; financial provision for their construction has 
been made in this year’s estimates. The piers will be so 
constructed that various services can, if necessary, be 
cperated by different companies and will include provision 
for some passenger ferry services. 

HK Tourist Association—The Board of Management of 
the HK Tourist Association last week announced the ap- 
pointment of Mr. H. F. Stanley as Executive Director of 
the Association. Mr. Stanley, who is 46, has been Assistant 
Secretary of the Royal Automobile Club, London since 1946. 
Since 1953 he has been Manager responsible to the Com- 
mittee for the Departments of Public Relations, Press, 
Publicity, Motor Racing and Motor Sport. He has travelled 
extensively in Europe and America. He is expected to ar- 
rive here about the middle of February 1958. 

Victoria Swimming Pool—During November, the newly 
opened Victoria Park Swimming Pool was reserved once by 
the Boys & Girls Clubs Association, twice by St. John Am- 
bulance Brigade, and on three occasions for the schools an- 
nual galas and competitions. Attendance records show that 
27,567 persons were admitted to the pool during the period 
17th October to noon on the 26th November. Daily tests of 
the chlorine content and the acidity of the water have 
shown that a satisfactory standara has been maintained. 
This pool is the only public one on Hongkong Island. It is 
inadequate for the needs of the citizens. 

Live Pigs and Cattle—Regular and adequate supplies 
of live pigs continued to arrive from the mainland during 
November. The retail price of pork remained steady at 
$3.40 per catty. Eight shipments of live pigs, totalling 
4,187 head, were received from Cambodia, two shipments 
from Taiwan of 200 head and one shipment of 101 head 
were received from Thailand. The maximum number of 
swine held in depots on any one day was: Kennedy Town 
(18.10.57) 3,851; Ma Tau Kok (22.10.57) 2,387. 

Plentiful supplies of cattle from the mainland taxed 
accommodation in the depots but maintained the retail price 
of. beef at $3.00 per catty. Six shipments totalling 1,248 
head, arrived from Thailand, and one shipment of 82 head 
from Cambodia. The maximum number of cattle held in 
depots on any one day was: Kennedy Town (18.10.57) 1,494; 
Ma Tau Kok (16.10.57) 1,434. 

Radio Hongkong—About 40 students from the Univer- 
sity of Hongkong are now calling on more than 1,000 radio 
listeners in the Colony in a survey to find out what views 
listeners have about broadcasting. The survey is — being 
carried out by the University in conjunction with Radio 
Hongkong and the British Broadcasting Corporation. The 
questions which will be asked by interviewers cover a wide 
range of topics. There are questions about the type of 
radio set, whether or not outside aerials are used, what 
reception is like; about the times during the day when 
listeners have their radios on; about how often various 
programmes, both English and Chinese, are heard; and 
questions about listening to overseas stations on short waves. 
Suggestions for new programmes are also invited. Early 
last month, a Chinese radio listener in the New Territories 
had requested Radio Hongkong to broadcast more enter- 
taining items instead of so many tragedies in its Chinese 
programme. He pointed out, “eight out of nine plays broad- 
casted ended unhappily. The incessant wailing from the 
radio sounds so much like that from funeral parlours that 
it gives one a very depressive feeling.” 

Low-Cost Housing—aA private estate with low-rent flats 
for white-collar workers, similar to the Java Road Estate of 
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HONGKONG’S PRINCIPAL EXPORTS IN 1956 


PART V 
Item, Unit and Country Total for 1956 to date Item, Unit and Country Total for 1956 to date 
to which Exported Quantity Value HK$ to which Exported Quantity Value HK$ 
Pyrotechnical articles Macao ay 2222 pete fore ee ecnee 361 5,045 
(fireworks)  ..............-----. — — 10,361,930 Philippines 41 682 
INOS CTE Oe Se ee — 1,497,950 Thailand 12,017 368,274 
(CHIDO es te gnc Geel pee Pepe pee — 913,428 Middle and Near East Coun- 
India — 287,863 ETICS oe. eee eee 140 4,174 
reste i bes ag Sn ae a Ere Inner tubes for tyves, bicycle No. 117,879 227,999 
North Borneo... a 702,480 Malay aaygmeeses eee ee gore 400 764 
South ATricnle ebeenien lk = 251,128 Central Africa (British) .. 500 677 
West Atrica (British) _..... a: 2,288 China §yte. eee 1,500 2,289 
East Africa (British)  ...... pam 65,221 Cambodia, Laos & Vietnam 20,200 90,680 
Central Africa (British) ae 32,498 WCC EL coon eecneseee 80,000 111,300 
British West Indies _ ........ = 110,222 Macao n 4,879 8,459 
British Oceania... i 95,677 Thailand 10,400 13,830 
es Signed ear as eyeot Newsprint paper ..............-. Cwt. 298,697 16,375,519 
Atrican Countries, other .... — 155,162 MOINS 5 cots rpeomea ia eae aoe 1p ae 
USAR Sa ee Rea Se — 4,201,053 5 38 , 
Central America ............... es 186,977 China ers -- 32,722 1,911,718 
South American Countries, Formosa ee gee Tete 284 16,600 
Evite aaa he ae hae 696.731 Cambodia, Laos & Vietnam 9,407 573,374 
Formosa eka ha egal’ — 1,000 Indonesia oo... ---eeeee 68 4,350 
Cambodia, Laos & Vietnam — 37,087 Sores Sout ee eee maar mere 
IMacad twee. So ce ee — 9,072 acao  .....---- oo id , 
Middle and Near East Coun- Thailand _ ........ = 128,384 6,593,396 
erp ate ong, eee ee a 125,437 Oceania ou.6.Se. esse ce tees 172 10,616 
Central Asian Countries — 2,323 Printing and writing papers in 
Oceania, n.e.s. — 24,992 rolls and sheets other than 
one aeeeea — 29,040 newsprint = __.............-- Cwt. 224,183 18,864,850 
Spied = Rieeees Australia | jcc. eine we 2 196 
Gormanehcwareeny a. = 83°074 Ma) By ena wesecccnnan Sasease nce 2,552 181,604 
y , North Borneo. 803 27,921 
Netherlands — .............. = 655 Se ’ 
British Comm., other . et 7 2,400 
Sweden ......... a 15,001 Central America 1 160 
Switzerland agp eeeees ee — 490 Burma OT dic. aie ae 177 17,974 
Rubber tyres, motor)... No. 38,486 6,506,143 China 35,706 2,825,975 
Malayanta omarion bi 3.849 334,329 Formosa 2,300 230,145 
North Borneo. re "153 30,444 Cambodia, Laos & Vietnam 43,024 4,401,821 
Burma ©... me 291 50,136 Indonesia as 1,261 99,388 
Chinas z 49 5,946 WEN OEVA "2 oksreeea- trond aoe = 21 1,760 
TLOLINO SAME Cte ee 155 126,776 Korea, South = 92,586 8,255,481 
Cambodia, Laos & Vietnam 840 226,310 Macao ...--.---..--- ae 2,816 184,282 
WRUONOO, —oceeotnirorcenwe nse 18,551 2,701,068 eee 207 21,920 
ISORGa SOUL meters eee 38 3,82 shailan .- 43,186 2,610,452 
ED een te eer a REL Oceania, nes. S400). gaa 
Philippines) 2.) een 145 28,565 Common packin d i 
I g and wrapping 
Thailand -..-----s1e--sseecseeseeees 13,01 2,899,950.) ena perenne Cwt. 96,206 10,876,024 
Middle and Near East Coun- : 
aad 140 37.564 Austra ligt merce. ween eee 6 676 
United States Oceania. 5 aioe Tee sncoe = COs sme eeCe 
: $6 ; North Borneo ae 160 25,985 
Rubber tyres, bicycle 166,011 909,724 Pakistan ......... Se 3 127 
Nialavauaseeene 640 3,520 South pAtricas sf: ct a 100 6,438 
Burm ate ee Serene bey sit 3,000 12,000 West Africa (British)  ..... 7 645 
Cambodia, Laos & Vietnam 20,200 271,280 British Oceania  ......... ass 1 102 
Indonésiaise- cat. 2s.sere 126,650 585,475 British Comm., other 23 4,802 
Macao *) 10,227 63,866 African Countries, other .... 6 749 
Thailand 5,294 23,583 poe 2,208 441,505 
Hah for tyres, motor No. 28,200 604,225 Bouktes cs wi ee ia 
BIRV AOI ce ee See 8,524 38,859 Cambodia, Laos & Vietnam 10,691 1,396,186 
Nor Borneo cg 136 5,945 Indonesiaig..r ss ens 9,916 1,498,179 
WEY Ree eee ee Be 291 4,754 Korea, South e 26,906 4,211,284 
China... a 40 584 Macao 3,156 "320, 
WMOPMOsSA ee ee ee 656 11,843 Philioninccmeee ; ‘ $20,890 
, - sesceretcees ’ ilippines 1,940 195,810 
Cambodia, Laos & Vietnam 846 22,975 WP Hay lan deren cece ee 35,377 2,334,354 
Teconecs Be Sak Ae or Ae a 10,120 140,757 United States Oceania ........ 24 8,402 
Orea; south foe ee 28 333 Oceania, n.e.s. ...... ena ey ee 36 4,117 
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Item, Unit and Country 
to which Exported 


Cigarette paper ................ 


Malaya. 22... 
North Borneo 
OPM OSA meee oreo cee eee 
Cambodia, Laos & Vietnam 
Indonesia 
Korea, 
Macao 
United States Oceania 


Oceania, onvers.t ...2 5.2. 


Yarns, wholly of wool or fine 
A aoa ee Se eres eee Lb. 


other 
Burma 
Formosa 
Camboaia, Laos & Vietnam 
ARON CSIa Wha occ cosiece=saeeeace 
Korea, South 
Macao 


Yarns of wool or hair, put up for 
retail sale (for knitting, 
darning and embroidery) Lb. 
Australia 
Malaya _........... 

North Borneo 


South American Countries, 
other 
China: 


INOTIMOSA Me eerste eee 
Cambodia, Laos & Vietnam 
Endonesiay ee meek. cceecsce eee 
Korea, South 
Macao 
SRY NSH so ies oo Sn a eee 
Middle and Near East Coun- 

tries 


Cotton yarn and thread, grey, 
over 10s, but not over 20s 
count, imported ............ Lb. 
WIE A eel Ban pepo eae ren aeiaeasee 
Cambodia, Laos & Vietnam 
TC ON OSes meee eee ee ee nese aeercens 
MACRO Ny cc. 
Thailand 


Cotton yarn and thread, grey, 
over 20s, but not over 32s 
count, imported ............ Lb. 
Malaya ec csc=-> 
Indonesia ...... 
Korea, South 
Wacaoz )..3..8--. ah 
GUSTING! Seeerenen en aeaneeRree 2 


Cotton yarn and thread, grey, 
over 32s, but not over 42s 
count, imported ............ Lb. 
Indonesia 
Philippines 
Thailand 

Cotton yarn and thread, bleach- 
ed, mercerized, or dyed, over 


20s count, imported ...... Lb. 
Cambodia, Laos & Vietnam 
TEC ONIOBI A Mine tin ceo cece aeree 


Thailand ..... 
Oceania, N.e.s. 


PRAY OM. YAN ise. - Sawn ces once cance Lb. 
dias 2.2 eases 
Malaya _......... Nocccivseescnecueetee 


Total for 1956 to date 
Quantity Value HK$ 


5,837 


307 
32 
558 
2,571 
2,257 
35 

29 

36 

12 


1,976,916 


187 
4,188 
10,000 
3,600 
21,870 
1,936,971 
100 


625,988 
58 

890 

50 


409 
37,320 
16,919 

6,178 
17,576 

521,239 
16,626 
8,648 


25 
50 


6,162,714 
12,000 
133,442 

4,447,600 

25,252 

1,544,420 


610,600 
2,000 
466,800 
7,200 
1,000 
133,600 


5,002,722 
3,992,400 
14,062 
996,260 


2,404,918 
53,508 
500,000 
1,836,000 
15,410 
1,333,770 


20,320 
100 


976,194 


56,094 
5,662 
75,000 
458,680 
361,960 
6,653 
7,535 
2,850 
1,760 


25,415,283 


2,728 
44,949 
114,720 
46,991 
158,550 
25,046,450 
900 


6,810,318 
1,087 
11,178 
500 


5,149 
448,643 
266,270 

75,174 
183,500 

5,522,331 

201,471 
93,949 


391 
675 


16,097,478 
26,820 
372,204 
12,033,256 
55,155 
3,610,043 


1,999,298 
4,750 
1,585,940 
19,000 
3,080 
386,528 


20,156,715 
16,256,625 
64,553 
3,835,537 


6,016,087 
133,807 
1,406,970 
4,426,480 
48,830 


3,785,643 


67,478 
460 


Nylon yarn 


Item, Unit and Country 
to which Exported 


China 

OTM OSA ee ee ee 
Cambodia, Laos & Vietnam 
Indonesia meee ce eee 
Korea, South 
Philippines 
Thailand) Sees" ek ee 
Central Asian Countries .... 


China 
Formosa 
Cambodia, Laos & Vietnam 
Korea, South 
Macao 


Yarn and thread of synthetic 


fibres and spun glass, n.e.s. 
Lb. 
Austra lig anos: sees 
west Africa (British) 
Burma 
Formosa 
inuonesia. | sn 
Korea, South 
Macao: 2.2 eee, 
Philippines 
Thailand 


ported 
Malaya’  iaeyecs ene 2 ts 
North Borneos pe 
Cambodia, Laos & Vietnam 
Inaonesia 

Thailand) pets tee ee 
United States Oceania ........ 
Oceanian nes. nee. ee 


Dei aetacs Sq. yd. 


Sheetings, grey (unbleached), 


imported __.....0........ Sq. yd. 
United Kingdom 
Australia 
Malaya. le 
North Borneo 
Normosay .eeeer 2 
Cambodia, Laos & Vietnam 
Indonesia... 
Korea, South 


Central Asian Countries .... 
Oceania, n.e.s. 


Drills, ducks, jeans and mattings 


(white or dyed), imported 
SqQryd 4. se eee 
Australia 
Malaya tree os 
North Borneo ............... 
West Africa (British) . 
East Africa (British) ... 
British Oceania 


China 
FOTMOS3 Meer ee ee 
Cambodia, Laos & Vietnam 
“indonesia: Gere tee een ntcccee 
Korea, South 
Macao nei raccn ccc cencuaw 2 
Philippines 

Thailand) (2-46. costcoees = 
Central Asian Countries .... 
United States Oceania ...... 
Oceania, n.@.s. .........- wperssse 
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Total for 1956 to date 
Quantity Value HK$ 


414,962 
162,800 
50,000 
150,000 
458,423 
1,200 
75,765 


23,060,666 


47,260 
3,000 

200 
96,500 
15,746,535 
6,039,251 
37,520 
25,000 
1,065,400 


7,715,783 


2,333 
160,000 
2,209,080 
1,349,814 
3,947,534 
25,022 
22,000 


6,970,939 


14,009 
430,000 
65,600 
41,880 
2,564 
500,255 
333,000 
2,520 
9,600 
5,548,288 
1,230 
21,993 


28,501,908 


1,315 
621,709 
11,750 
1,660 
19,364 
8,590 
2,338 
40,899 
4,694 
504,375 
24,466,560 
1,659,219 
3,568 


184,997 


1,172,071 
467,500 
188,236 
371,224 

1,325,934 

3,630 
188,540 
570 


915,049 


500 
44,167 
980 
714,644 
154,758 


61,679,078 


133,687 
7,152 

420 
208,000 
42,391,907 
16,480,825 
75,040 
72,500 
2,309,547 


6,624,364 


1,824 
144,000 
2,189,368 
1,133,383 
3,113,269 
22,390 
20,130 


5,642,903 


13,676 
377,150 
43,160 
34,550 
2,210 
507,478 
283,690 
1,625 
11,820 
4,345,555 
1,260 
20,729 


33,128,422 


4,728 
1,055,511 
12,850 
1,848 
51,3380 
25,630 
3,600 
133,484 
22,991 
1,425,826 
25,240,188 
2,268,306 
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Item, Unit and Country 
to which Exported 


Shirting, white, imported Sq. yd. 


RUST Alia ip cete ccs cctenateeteeeoe 


Malayat :25552.-.. 
North Borneo ........ 
British Oceania 


Formosa 
Cambodia, Laos & Vietnam 
Indonesia mye ee 
Korea, South 
MACHO fie. eck 
Philippines as 
Thailand! Pc ceccustesxs ree 
Middle and 

Countries 
Oceaniaten:e:Siwt rte es 


Poplins, imported .......... Sq. yd. 


Cotton fabrics, other than grey 


Australia © 


Malaya Br es ee cnn ee. 
West Africa (British) 
British West Indies 
British Comm., other .. 
Central America mitaseeess 
South American Countries, 
other 
China 
Formosa 
Cambodia, Laos & Vietnam 
indonesigume. eee. ven. 
CApAD ee 
Korea, South 
Macao se. 
Dnailandueee se oe. ee eee 
Middle and Near East 
Countriesie .....--..- 
Central Asian Countries .... 
United States Oceania ...... 
Oceaniay nieisian... 
Germany (Western) 


(bleached, dyed, mercerized, 
printed or otherwise finish- 
ed), n.e.s., imported Sq. yd. 


Australia 


Malaya 021 
New Zealand 
North Borneo | -.............. 
East Africa (British) ... 
British West Indies 
British Oceania ........... 
British Comm., other .......... 
African Countries, other .... 
UES AS ee eee eee 
Central America ................. 
South American Countries, 
other 
Burma 


Cambodia, Laos & Vietnam 
indonesia Maree... 2 eee 
Korea, South 
Macao: tiie. 
Philippines 
Thailand 
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Total for 1956 to date Item, Unit and Country Total for 1956 to date 
Quantity Value HK$ to which Exported Quantity Value HK$ 
i and Near’ East 
miiianiote 3 ahr i Comnwie eee 33,430 29,703 
at 4.331 Central Asian Countries .... 84,136 123,090 
18900 25500 United States Oceania ........ 3,300 7,433 
299,090 339,668 Oceania, 1.0.8. essen Beasts 408 ee 
pataee 3e863 Fabrics, wholly of silk Sq. yd. 2,328,520 7,516,799. 
6,150 7,680 United Kingdom  .........ss..n0- 43,914 188,055 
281,650 416,128 Australia 6 Gecce-ncos a 48,883 224,681 
1,663 4,420 Canada ........ . 3,576 13,894 
2,319,897 2,968,325 Ceylon... # 4,932 28,430 
8,949,692 8,728,180 Indiah’, 2... Scere oe 52,620 142,602 
278,363 492,270 Malayas 22.020 sino ee 69,574 252,239 
12,310 14,420 New. Zealand) #22.2.....:.s008e 5,300. 18,440 
179,687 158,680 North Borneo Sess 1,315 5,061 
15,121,642 15,887,949 Pakistan ........ Fret ease 11,020 29,172 
South Africae," ee 26,677 99,512 
72,396 82,441 West Africa (British) ........ 3,513 21,207 
14,488 22,830 East Africa (British) ........ 6,649 34,2765 
Central Africa (British) .. 1,754 9,853 
13,820,529 19,286,188 British West Indies anus ret 
British Oceania _ ..... é be 44 5 
127000 716890 British Comm., other .......... 81,631 305,884 
80,673 112,990 Beyptiy oo. ee ee 3,967 16,185 
145,771 238,942 African Countries, other .... 14,886 73,529 
19,265 28,953 1 OSS IR penn liae A  an aie a ie 103,320 567,865 
5,490 8,728 Central America 9,032 78,130 
600 780 Argentina were: <.cee 70 480 
7,511 6,993 South American Countries, 
: : other 5,384 soos 
Burma desea 990 5 
is'ses te Formosa : 6,578 68,093 
11,452 23,296 Cambodia, Laos & Vietnam 571,881 1,582,040 
2,345,665 3,821,420 Andonesia’ | er ccs. et ce 4,547 74,634 
8,938,505 5,371,523 Japanls Senecen. 2,475 10,374 
312 2,034 Korea, South 5,324 41,005 
622,941 1,134,786 ee ee 1,095 5,377 
22,158 31,294 Philippines _. 3,860 21,240 
6,315,816 8,054,111 (Thailand... 2. 458,843 1,434,328 
Middle and Near East 
54,600 61,343 Gountries ae -<:.c.ccs. ee 562,886 1,428,279 
20,488 27,876 Central Asian Countries .... 11,122 42,624 
859 1,268 United States Oceania ...... 2,764 15,479 
19,124 20,388 Oceania, \nieis.02* ......-.. ee 940 2,980 
1,031 2,040 Austrial Sie te Be eee 247 3,792 
Belgium BSeae ee 105,663 233,840 
Denmark @2E 38S 2s ee 2,032 7,140 
PANG Cll Rn ee es 1,949 13,547 
: Germany (Western) Ss 41,452 189,538 
95,678,907 97,398,009 Netherlands ........ ee 18,549 Beg 
Norway) oo... BS 9,561 33,23 
eee pemiie Sweden wee ee 593 8,301 
25,322 28,501 Switzerlandaay) ee 9,644 28,523 
1,123,948 1,522,107 European Countries, other .. 2,880. 11,680 
eee lene Fabrics, of silk mixed with other 
33,866 29/385 textile fibres Sq. yd. 213,076 1,204,604 © 
116,126 126,566 ‘United Kingdom .............0... 12,515 126,014 
188,206 199,829 Australias ee = 1,372 10,199 
4,717 4,526 Canada és 174 2,890 
64,231 48,790 Ceylon 3,786 30,491 
195 562 India... 1,836 9,440 
64,347 47,095 Malaya 48,260 194,308 
Pakistan 26,315 95,051 
52,646 54,865 South Africa _._... 2,131 9,677 
18,389 31,899 British Oceania _....... 338 2,095 
850,658 1,225,842 British Comm., other - 6,888 33,211 
71,129 224,159 UPSRACE cree reer 30,590 312,946 
6,398,372 8,592,313 Central America _............. 1,630 14,389 
62,360,217 59,818,069 South American Countries, 
1,859,296. 3,484,898 other“ See tae eee 2,188 11,505 
33,657 36,148 Rormosa ger oi inh 91 517 
1,383,612 1,217,656 Cambodia, Laos & Vietnam 7,022 46,730 
19,517,764 19,532,847 Korea South. ee 180 900 
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Item, Unit and Country Total for 1956 to date Item, Unit and Country Total for 1956 to date 
to which Exported Quantity Value HK$ to which Exported Quantity Value HK$ 
SHAT YG by Goat See Abus een ae 8,078 12,377 Macao g os... kee ee 3,537 16,912 
Middle and Near’ East Philippines 50 285 
Countries 25... -<<<tee aos 88,555 123,824 CREST NR se 33,459 158,230 
Central Asian Countries .... 1,805 7,680 United States Oceania ........ 81,577 399,855 
United States Oceania ...... 7,761 88,993 Oceaniatnies,) 1,000 5,200 
Oceanias in e:8.5 21.2. she. a 984 3,191 
Belgium ........... 2 840 3,905 Linen, hemp, jute and ramie 
Rrancee, te ee ee Li 1,544 10,530 fabricate.) sucess. secs Sq. yd. 3,157,343 10,285,440 
ea (Western) Ae eo arr Australia 1,677 1,813 
Yo seveeeneeeteeesteneeeereeeee oo , : Canada Sea 7 40 
Sweden Mi oon ens 1,059 9,108 North Borneo | os 6,770 8,631 
Woollen suitings, tweeds and eae Countries, other .... io piece 
worsteds weaeswumheamaea Sa. yd. 214,455 2,585,523 Baca 18/122 80,068 
India 7,442 75,941 China... 2,960,996 9,756,439 
Malaya 24,206 261,650 Formosa 9,795 46,050 
Pakistan 83 2,470 Cambodia, Laos & Vietnam 43,653 - 81,166 
Burma 99 4,100 Japan. ss ees . 159 1,948 
China 1,914 32,156 Korea, South . 6,000 28,060 
Formosa 121,810 1,354,987 Macao  ........... 34,657 27,559 
Cambodia, Laos & Vietnam 11,099 150,688 Philippines 6,400 36,884 
INGON GS aves see he dsstho ee 26,006 401,135 Thailand ewes). eee eee 3,975 8,371 
Japann wee... iz 1,024 32,323 United States Oceania ........ 31,165 157,881 
Korea, South ... a 1,757 39,150 Oceania, ne.ss | eee eee 30,990 38,701 
Philippines #2 858 9,326 
Phailandgee te coe eee 13,800 149,229 Fabrics of rayon fibres Sq. yd. 63,524,569 75,508,312 
Central Asian Countries Ae 380 4,140 . : ie 
United States Oceania... 3,379 57,228 Pee meee ps rea ca 
Oceania, nes. oe 598 11,000 eee ne ae LET thee 
Fabrics, wholly of wool or fine Ceylon reres:--- 35,951 97,532 
hair (except woollen  suit- Drxcli aererereetee = 15,741 27,950 
ings, tweeds and worsteds) Malaya _............ oo 2,519,444 5,792,747 
Sq. yd. 460,377 7,805,078 hes aegis Recreate So 17,049 25,088 
United Kingdom 263 4,242 ort NANTO! “cers: aH 2,947 12,454 
Ridigee Sete i 4,593 46,822 Pakistan _............ a 9,982 24,266 
Malaya -eeeesese.-- z 15,678 163,473 South Africay) -..2-.-..-.. ate 63,253 136,229 
North Borneo = 6,245 73,693 West Africa (British) -....... 92,065 155,237 
Central America 3,904 53,112 East Africa (British) —........ 330,316 277,617 
South American Countries, Central Africa (British) .... 509,567 517,121 
meres rer Sones British West Indies .............. 77,442 81,179 
ANG wees eccese , , British Oceania ............ 73,957 85,050 
Formosa 37,620 482,469 British Comm., oth 138,329 436,855 
Cambodia, Laos & Vietnam 21,847 288,588 Advioan Couattion, other 377,010 482,237 
MG ONECSIN: Qicc-Sesvescscsooeesesecesaes 52,767 eee U.S.A ete” ae 138391 500.650 
DADAM os. ccetscenes 42,187 686,765 Mei Pea BEES Le ee : sas 
Korea; South 62,803 2,279,683 Central America . ........... oosse 892,720 383,636 
Macng tee ee Oe 10,780 121,250 South American Countries, 
ali aoe 14.532 240,780 other 3,385 8,533 
Thailand 31981 416,797 ~~ Burma 22,160 50,328 
Middle and China 6,167 12,400 
Countries 8,747 81,738 Formosa 64,427 209,769 
United States Oceania ........ 103,609 1,606,732 Cambodia, Laos & Vietnam 2,163,377 3,728,591 
Oceania; N:0!S.en. cea. eee 21 185 Indonesia... ea 51,020,407 64,960,244 
Germany (Western) .... 735 8,593 Japan 12,204 66,557 
Switzerland 020. ..--s.-s0:0--- 85,393 402,685 Korea,uSouth &. 2s. 3,969 14,493 
European Countries, other .. i 223 MacaGaeetec.) Ok en ae 668,365 676,859 
Fabrics of wool or fine hair Tee Fores : eet aee 
ixed ith oth textile allan , ’ 
re Man ered Sa yd. 332,326 1,916,871 Middle and Near East : 
5,462 19.116 o aA a CL ae 1,165,178 = 1,721,655 
Cismdcee en ae cee 2 entral Asian Countries ...... 70,072 101,123 
Seeeseoseee 16,731 4,895 s 3 
NGS Le 12462 raat United States Oceania ........ 110,188 370,127 
West Africa (British) ........ 483 1,050 Oceania, M.e.8. 2... eeceeee 60,999 97,713 
Central Africa alos he 1,336 4,343 Bel orang ate ssn cerestecceee rer 926 2,625 
British Oceania 322 2,400 FrAnC@ oa a-eooeeeeneneeeneceneeenene 9 50 
Burma Be ape ero 5A 8,094 21,058 Germany (Western) ............ 14,525 57,842 
Glen ira camccteteat cate cacecacten 1,722 8,200 Netherlands _ ............ 1,350 5,428 
NS ON TH OSR a eee ooo oo cons tears 14,562 99,322 Norway ........... 4,844 
6 yale 3 ; 12,415 
Cambodia, Laos & Vietnam AG be peg Sweden =e 2 928 4,550 
TT GORORID 30 ose cccaciecscobeccsdectwen , Switzerland ..._............... 
ST aefaal gy SRC acs a 2,507 12,584 gis in ae eae ate ne 


Korea, South « .......sccesessceere 1,266 9,856 (To be Continued) 
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FINANCE & COMMERCE 


U.S.$ 

T.T. as Notes Notes 
Dec, High Low High Low 
2 $58714 58656 58556 58442 

3 58642 58614 58442 584 

4 58634 58614 58519 584 
5 587 58634 586 58546 
6 58676 58619 58549 58446 

7 58645 586 58476 584 

D.D. rates: High 58512 Low 58414 

Trading totals: T.T. US$3,780,000; 
Notes cash $410,000, forward 


$2,050,000; D.D. $370,000. The mar- 
ket was quiet and fluctuations small. 
In the T.T. sector, offers from Japan, 
Korea and the Philippines were taken 
up by general and gold importers. The 
Notes market was slow; interest for 
change over favoured sellers and ag- 
gregated HK$3.60 per US$1,000 and 
positions taken by speculators averaged 
US$2 million per day. The D.D. mar- 
ket continued quiet. 

Far Eastern Exchange: Highest and 
lowest rates per foreign currency unit 
in HK$: Philippines 1.7825—1.7775, 
Japan 0.0142—0.014, Malaya 1.873, 
South Vietnam 0.06944—0.0689, Laos 
0.065, Cambodia 0.077, Thailand 0.277, 
India 1.09. Sales: Pesos 280,000, Yen 
84 million, Malayan $320,000; Piastre 
6 million, Kip 4 million, Rial 4% mil- 
lion, Baht 3 million, and Indian Rupees 


150,000. Rate for Rupiah was not 
quoted on account of the uncertain 
political situation in Indonesia. 


Chinese Exchange: People’s Yuan notes 
quoted $1.65—1.40 per Yuan. Taiwan 
Dollar notes quoted $0.157—0.152 per 
Dollar, and remittances 0.147—0.145. 
Remittances to Taiwan are now con- 
verted into Taiwan currency according 
to preferential rates, which are usually 
close to the black market. The regula- 
tion will apply to remittances from the 
U.S., Japan, Hongkong and France, 
including French possessions. The pre- 
ferential exchange rates are one to 34 
for U.S; dollars, one to HK$5.95 
NT$809.52 for 10,000 francs, Former- 
ly, the preferential rates are granted 
only to diplomatic personnel in Taiwan. 

Bank Notes: Highest and lowest rates 
per foreign currency unit in HK$: 
England 15.4215.39, Scotland 14.00 
Ireland 13.80, Australia 12.50-—12.48° 
New Zealand 14.10, Egypt 0.98, East 
Africa 14.50, South Africa 15.45, West 
Africa 13.50, Jamaica 13.50, Gibraltar 
13.50, Malta 12.50, Cyprus 12.50, Fiji 
10.00, India 1.174, Pakistan 0.80, Cey- 
lon 0.94, Burma 0.56, Malaya 1.84— 
1.828, Canada 6.00—5.98, Cuba 5.00 
Argentina 0.12, Brazil 0.06, Peru 0.26. 
Mexico 0.43, Philippines 1.7775—1.76, 
Switzerland 1.355, West Germany 1.36, 
Italy 0.0092, Belgium 0.105, Sweden 
1.02, Norway 0.72, Denmark 0.77, 


Netherlands 1.45, France 0.0115— 
0.0118, South Vietnam 0.0685—0.068, 
Laos 0.065—0.064, Cambodia 0.0785— 


0.076, New Guinea 1.00, Indonesia 
0.146—0.14, Thailand 0.281—0.277, 
Macau 1.00—0.995, Japan 0.0144— 
0.0142. 
Gold Market 

Dec, High .945 Low .945 Macau .99 

2 $2564 25534 

3 25646 255% 

4 25636 255% 

5 25634 2564 High 266 

6 25636 256 

7 255% 255% Low 26544 


Opening and closing prices were 
256% and 255%; highest and lowest, 
256%/255%. The market was quiet. 
Interest favoured sellers and aggre- 
gated $1.50 per 10 taels of .945 fine. 
Tradings averaged 5,800 taels per day 
and totalled 34,800 taels for the week, 
in which 11,250 taels were cash deal- 
ings (3,450 taels listed and 7,800 taels 
arranged). Positions taken by specu- 
lators averaged 13,500 taels per day. 
Imports from Macau amounted to 9,000 
taels. Exports totalled 10,500 taels 
(7,000 taels to Singapore, 2,000 taels 
to Indonesia, and 1,500 taels to Ran- 
goon). Differences paid for local and 
Macau .99 fine were $12.70—12.50 and 
11.70—11.60 respectively per tael of 
.945 fine. Cross rates were US$37.86— 
37.84 per fine ounce; 16,000 fine ounces 
were contracted at 37.85 cif Macau. US 
double eagle old and new coins quoted 
$262 and $228 respectively per coin, 
English Sovereigns $59 per coin, and 
Mexican gold coins $276 per coin. 
Silver Market: 500 taels of bar silver 


traded at $5.85 per tae! and 500 dollar 
coins at $3.69 per coin. Twenty-cent 
silver coins quoted $2.85 per five coins. 


HK SHARE MARKET 


Business last week remained on a 
daily average of about half a million 
dollars (Monday $402,000, Tuesday 
$524,000, Wednesday $536,000, Thurs- 
day $659,000, Friday $381,000). Cement 
recovered $1.80 during. the week; 
buyers increased offers to $26 after 
1,500 shares had changed hands at 
$24.20 and 300 shares at $24.50 but 
there was still no selling response. 
The firm trend was partly brought 
about by increased indents for both 
Japanese and Chinese cement; Green 


Island products would probably be 
marked up also. 
Yaumatis advanced steadily from 


$94 to $95.50 and closed with buyers 
offering $98 and sellers wanting $100; 
the announcement of a second vehicu- 
lar ferry project indirectly stimulated 
demand for this share. Steady de- 
mand during the week also _ firmed 
Unions, Hotels and Amal. Rubbers but 
gains were only fractional. Dairy 
Farms, Wheelocks, Docks and Electrics 
failed to retain all the gain registered 
during the week but closing rates were 
still slightly better than those of the 
previous week. Lombards and HK & 
FE Investments were quiet because 
there were no sellers although buyers 
had increased their offers. 


HK Banks fluctuated between $850 
and $840, closed $15 lower. Watsons 


mated 

Angauai 

Share Nov. 2 Last Week's Rate Up & Dewn Dividend Yield 

Highest Lowest Clesing (%) 

850 3840 845 —$15 $50 5.92 
71 76 71 +$1.50 $3.40 4.42 

2b 31.75 b 32b +25¢ $2 6.25 
6.66 6.60 6.60 +10c 15¢ 11.36 
118 117 117 steady $8 5.13 
52 51.50 51.50 +50e $2 3.88 
11.76 11.60 11.60 steady $1 3.62 
33.25 32.75 33.25 steady $3.50 10.53 
1.35 1.35b 1.35 b steady 15¢ 11.11 
15.10 14.90 15.10 +40c $1 6.62 
22.80 22.70 22.80 b steady $1.70 7.46 
125 n 125n 125 n steady $9 7.20 
f 100 8 24 98b +$4.50 $7.50 7.65 
Light eS 17.00) 17.40 17.38 17.30 steady $1.10 6.36 
HWiectric 39 _____-__. 26.80 b 27.20 7 27 +20c $1.80 6.67 
Telephome _..... 26 26.10 25.90 25.90 —10e $1.50 5.79 
Cement ee 26b 34.20 26 b +$1.80 bo 15.38 
Dairy Term —.. 16.20 10.86 16.29 16.70 +50c $1.63 9.76 
Watwen _.... 12.20 12.30 12 12 —200 $1 8.33 
Yanga eoncene 5.35 _ _ 3.35 b firm 65c 12.15 
Allied Inv, 3.673 b _ ~ 3.70n steady 25e 6.76 
MK & FE Inv. — 9.50 b _— - 9.60 b +10e 80c 8.33 
Amal. Rubber — 1.30 @ 1.35 1.8 1,35 +8e 2c 17.04 
Textile = __..... 4.65 8 4.58 4.50 4.55 —10¢ 50c 10.99 
Nanyaag --...... 9.10 9.30 8 8.88 b 9.10 steady $1 10.99 
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first improved from $12.20 to $12.30 
but profit-taking depressed this share 
to $12 at the close. Telephones and 
Textiles also registered a fractional 
loss. Other shares fluctuated within 
narrow limits during the week but 
closed steady. 


Dividends—Java Consolidated Es- 
tates announced a dividend of 4c per 
share. The Local Printing Press will 
pay a dividend of $2 per share, free 
of tax, for the year ended June 30, 


The total dividend announced by 
Amalgamated Rubber Estate for the 
year ended June 1957 amounting to 
23c per share is lower than that for 
the previous year (30c per share); not 
“an increased dividend” as_ reported 
last week in the Review on page 728 
under ‘“HK Company Meetings’. 


HONGKONG STOCK EXCHANGE 
IN NOVEMBER 


Dull trading conditions prevailed 
during the month; rates declined al- 
though no velling pressure was evident. 
Despite attractive yields offered by 
leading shares, investors hesitated. 
Sellers were disinclined to lower prices; 
the volume of business was therefore 
restricted. No improvement in market 
conditions is expected until early 1958 
when most dividends are due. 


Banks and Insurances: A moderate 
demand for Hongkong Bank shares at 
improved prices was reported, with an 
increased volume in Unions. Invest- 
ment Companies: Allied Investors led 
in light scale trading in this group at 
rates fractionally below last month’s 
closing. Shipping: Only moderate 
trading in this section was reported 
with Wheelocks in the lead at lower 
levels. Docks & Wharves: Both Kow- 
loon Wharf and China _ Provident 
shares were dealt in at fractionally 
lower rates. Demand for Hongkong 
Docks fel] off considerably but last 
month’s ¢losing rate was maintained. 
Local and Macao shareholders of China 
Providents are reminded that the final 


call on New Shares is due on 3lst 
December, 1957. Lands & Hotels: 
Demand for Hongkong Hotel and 


Hongkong Land shares was not main- 
tained and transactions took place at 


lower levels. Light scale trading was 
reported in Realty shares. Public 
Utilities: Apart from a fair number 


of Yaumati Ferry shares which changed 
hands at rates approximately last 
month’s closing, only light scale trad- 
ing was recorded. Industrials: Trad- 
ing in this section was negligible with 
Cements showing a slight rise in rates, 
and small deals in Amoy Canning re- 
ported. Stores: There was a sustain- 
ed demand for shares in this group 
notably Lane Crawfords at fractional- 
ly lower levels. Miscellaneous: Busi- 
ness was negligible in this group. Cot- 
tons: Textile Corporation shares led 
at higher levels, otherwise this section 
remained quiet. Rubbers: No great 
activity was displayed in this group, 


and share prices were 
the price of Raw Rubber. 


Dividend announcements were made 
by the China Light & Power Co., Ltd., 
Metal Industries Corporation Ltd. and 
Sun Co., Ltd. 


Business during the month: $9,030,- 


influenced by 


179. Business in 1956: $211,002,275. 
Business during January-November 
1957: $141,014,988. Business in 


November 1956: $17,954,838. 
BUSINESS DURING THE MONTH 


Qty. of 
Shares 

H.K. Govt. Loan 
33296 (1048) 0" See ee eee $2,000 
idswe Bank oF 02s 8 ee 607 
H.K. Bank (Lon. Reg.) es 30 
Banksiof Basti Asia. 2.22.28 c ae 30 
Lombard Insurance PSE OE BS 275 
Union” Insurance) 9=----—_- ee 4,120 
AlliedInvestor? 9 ese =. =a es 19,250 
Yangtsze atssncem 5,040 
H.K. & Far East Inv. -_--_ 900 
Asia Navigation’ 2 = 18,000 
Wheéelock “Marden: © "2.225205. 22 =. 114,650 
Wharf: °Co. 9° 2ehseseeoe eee 800 
C. Provident = 12,919 
H.K. Dock = 1,800 
H.K. Mine =a 42,509 
H.K. & S. Hotels 36,510 
H.K. Land «_.=-. 18,361 
Shanghai Land 3,000 
Humphreys sees 300 
REA sas eee 40,000 
H.K. Tram Fe oe 14,847 
Peak Tram (F. Pd.) 1,500 
” (P. Pd.) 1,500 
Star Ferry = ES cal 485 
Yaumati Ferry 23 3,982 
China Light (O) __._- eee ae ne 41,335 
” CN Tenet an eee one 9,168 
H.K. Eledtric Rs — 33,982 
Macao Electric 250 
Welephone = --- = se 43.685 
Cement: 7 == 20,050 
Amoy Canning 800 
Metal Industries 4.200 
Dairy Farm ~ 24,095 
Watsons” “2 A-s-s— 24,962 
Lane Crawford 12,750 
Biniceree® Else ee woe eee 100 
Kwong Sang Hong Bibs tiers SEs, 15 
Construction 800 
Textile 37,516 
Nanyang Mill 3,000 

Rubber 

Amalgamated Rubber 120,050 
Ayer Tawah meses Sk 27,252 
Rubber Trust — 24,179 
Shall Welantars go see e eee 10,000 


SINGAPORE SHARES 


(November 23-29) 


With a fall of $12% on Monday, 
Tin reached its lowest price, at $324.50, 


since February 26th 1954, but then 
staged a rapid recovery to end_ the 
period at $351%. Fears that the 


Buffer Pool would have to withdraw 
support temporarily seem to have been 
dispelled, particularly in view of the 
fact that the next meeting of the In- 
ternational Tin Council has been 
brought forward for the second time, 
and is now scheduled for December 
4th, Also, producing countries have 
been called upon to make a second 
contribution to the Pool. Malaya’s 
share of this is $10,050,000. 


Industrials commenced on an uncer- 
tain note, but soon rallied. There- 
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after prices moved slowly upwards. 
However, at the close most counters 


were barely steady, although mainly 
at the highest levels of the period. 
Fraser & Neave, Gammons and William 
Jacks were steady throughout at $2.60, 
$2.25 and $2.10 respectively. Sime 
Darby improved from $1.70 to $1.75 
and S’pore Cold Storage from 91 cents 
to 96 cents. Robinson Ords. had ex- 
changes from $1.80 to $1.82% and 
Wearnes from $3.10 to $3.12%. Turn- 
over in this section was small. 


Response to the rise in the metal 
price was comparatively mild in the Tin 
share section. After opening with an 
easier tendency, prices soon hardened 
and an upward trend was discernible 
until the close, when there was a slight 
easing of prices. There was a good 
turnover in Petalings from $2.40 to 
$2.52%, Rantau from $1.74 to $1.82%, 
Austral Amalgamated from 12/- to 
13/- and Berjuntai from 13/3 to 14/-. 
Hong Fatt were steady with business 
at .82 and .83 cents and Sungei Way 
at $1.40 and $1.41. Interest in Sterl- 
ing Tins was limited with Ampats pass- 
ing at 7/4d, Kamunting at 10/1%d, 
and Southern Malayan at 9/6d ex divi- 
dend. Meru improved with exchanges 
from 1/9d to 1/11d. 


With Rubber fluctuating between 
narrow limits, interest in Rubber shares 
was spasmodic, with Allenby passing 
at $2.10, and Ayer Panas at $1.65. 
Batu Lintang fluctuated around $1.77% 
but closed with sellers at this level. 
Jimah was again in the limelight, open- 
ing at $2.10 and closing at $2.80 re- 
newed rumours of an imminent sale of 
the Company’s estate being responsible 
for the wide movement. 


Interest in Sterling issues remained 
small with exchanges in Bagan Serai 


at 2/5d and 2/6d, Manchester N.B. 
Rubber at 14/6d and YPort Dickson 
Lukut at 4/8d. Ledang Bahru im- 


proved to 3/1ld from 3/9%d cum 
dividend, but only a few shares changed 
hands. 

Business in Loans failed to 
any improvement. 


show 


TRADE DEVELOPMENTS 
IN NOVEMBER 


CHINA TRADE 


China/UK Trade—After a _ two- 
month tour of Britain, a Chinese trade 
and economic mission ‘regretted’ that 
it was not permitted to buy strategic 
goods. The Chinese delegation nego- 
tiated the purchase of woollen textile 
machinery but the transaction was 
still pending at month-end. Peking 
delegates were particularly interested 
in British commercial aircraft (includ- 
ing engines and spare parts), machine 
tools, electrical equipment, high fre- 
quency cables, radio components, auto- 
mobile-making and shipbuilding equip- 
ment, electronic measuring  instru- 
ments, chemicals and steel; but most 
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of these items are still banned in 
British trade with China. Mr. F. J. 
Erroll, Parliamentary Secretary to the 
Board of Trade who recently visited 
China, said China was carrying out a 
large programme of industrialisation 
and the more successfully she did this 
the more likely she would import spe- 
cialised products. “Britain is well 
placed to meet these needs, particular- 
ly for plant, machinery and industrial 
raw materials and we may expect to 
see a steady but not a sudden or spec- 
tacular increase in our exports to 
China,” Mr. Erroll said. This view 
is shared by most British businessmen 
who recently visited China including 
Mr. A. J. C. Threlfall (Director and 
General Manager of the British Gen- 
eral Electric Company) and Mr. Brian 
Rootes (Manager of the export division 
of Rootes Limited, London). 


British traders believe that contacts 
with Peking must be kept up with fre- 
quent visits and steady supplies of 
catalogues and intormation so _ that 
when the Chinese do decide to buy, 
they at least will have the latest in- 
formation about British products on 
hand. But at present China is _ still 
doing very little business with UK 
limiting purchases to specific imme- 
diate needs. Although the second 5- 
year plan starts in January, Peking is 
concentrating on 1958 requirements 
alone. Much will depend on assistance 
from Russia and its European satel- 
lites; there is not yet any report re- 
garding the amount of such aid Mr. 
Mao Tse-tung had obtained during his 
recent Moscow trip. 


Peking’s purcha-es from the West 
will also depend on the size of the win- 
ter wheat harvest and other industrial 
crops. Indications are that the overall 
1957 grain harvest will not be as good 
as Peking had hoped for and probably 
would not keep up to the yearly in- 
crease which must be maintained if the 
country is not only to feed the grow- 
ing population but also to finance ex- 
panding industry and foreign trace. 
Peking recently announced that in the 
second 5-year plan more attention 
would be paid to agriculture while at 
the same time heavy industry would 
continue to receive priority; it was not 
ee igre tect how both these are to be 
done. 


China/Europe Trade—While British 
businessmen touring China failed to 
close any transactions, a French mer- 
chant obtained several orders for per- 
fume during his 14-day tour of leading 
Chinese cities. Asked about business 
prospects in China, the French perfume 
salesman said, “There is much to be 
done.” In Peking, a Danish Govern- 
ment Delegation signed a trade and 
payments agreement with Chinese offi- 
cials; details were not disclosed. 


China/Japan Trade—Following the 
visit of a Chinese food export delega- 
tion to Tokyo, a Chinese fertilizer de- 
legation went to Japan to purchase an 
undisclosed amount of chemical ferti- 


lizers. The mission was invited by the 
Japan Ammonium Sulphate Association 
and five other similar groups. Al- 
though negotiations for the renewal of 
a private trade agreement with China 
had failed, Japanese businessmen man- 
aged to get the approval from Peking 
for holding trade fairs at Canton in 
February and at Hankow in March. 
These two exhibitions will be twice as 
big as the previous one on account of 
the relaxation of the embargo. Japan- 
ese traders plan to send 500 million 
yen worth of exhibits to China. 

According to the Japan-China Trade 
Association in Tokyo, Western Euro- 
pean countries have drastically stepped 
up excorts to China in the past year 
while Japan is left behind. The As- 
sociation listed following increases in 
exports to China: Sweden 1,200%, Hol- 
land 370%, Norway 200%, Switzerland 
32%, West Germany 52%, Italy 45%, 
France 44% and Finland 21%. Japan’s 
exports to China increased 6% during 
the same period while British ship- 
ments to. China declined 8.3%. 

China/Canada Trade—The Canadian 
Trade Commissioner in HK, Mr. C. M. 
Forsyth-Smith, made no comment on 
his return from an 18-day trip to 
China. He said that he would have to 
report first to his government and that 
any news about his trip would have to 
come from Ottawa. Before leaving for 
China, he had said that Canadian busi- 
nessmen hoped to sell agricultural pro- 
ducts to China. According to a Reu- 
ter report from Peking, Mr. Forsyth- 
Smith said before leaving Peking that 
the Chinese seemed anxious to trade 
with Canada but he did not think the 
immediate potential was too big. 
There was, however, definite scope for 
more trade. On the possibility of 
China buying Canadian wheat, he re- 
plied, “It is not possible at this stage 
to determine whether China will require 
imports of wheat in 1958. If imports 
are required, there is a very good 
chance that Canada will be one of the 
major suppliers.” 

China’s Trade with Other Countries 
—Morocco and China agreed to ex- 
change various goods worth US$16 mil- 
lion; Morocco will export 1,000 metric 
tons of copper sulphate, 38,000 tons of 
super phosphate, 30 tons of cork, 1,000 
tons of cotton, 4,000 tons of rice, 50,- 
000 tons of phosphates and about $171,- 
500 worth of perfume essence in ex- 
change for 10,000 tons of Chinese tea, 
cotton cloth, silk thread and materials, 
mechanical equipment, ginger, cinna- 
mon, manufactured goods and other 
merchandise. 


During the current 5-year plan 
period, 77.9% of China’s foreign trade 
is with USSR and other Communist 
countries. Trade with Asian and 
African countries this year is about 
88.5% more in volume than last year. 
Peking is very keen in developing direct 
exports to Indonesia, Malaya and other 
countries in SE Asia. According to a 
Canton report, about 17,000 tons of 
cement were shipped from China direct 
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to SE Asia during the month. In ad- 
dition to cement, large quantities of 
Chinese cloth and other consumer goods 
poured into SE Asian markets. 
Strategic | Exports—Meanwhile in 
Paris, the 15-nation committee which 
governs the Allied trade embargo 
(COSOM) disclosed that strategic ex- 
ports to any part of the Communist 
world next year will be controlled by 


global quotas. This decision means 
the end of CHINCOM, the separate 
committee which governs the China 


embargo. It also means the final de- 
feat of the US policy of subjecting 


Western trade with China to more 
severe controls than with USSR. 
Canton Exhibition—Canton claimed 


that more than 170 million yuan (about 
£26 million) worth of goods were sold 
or ordered in one and a half months at 
the Exports Fair which was closed at 
end of the month. Authorities there 
boasted that in addition to traditional 
exports such as silk, animal products, 
handicrafts and woodoil, about 100 in- 
dustrial products were sold. These 
included complete sets of equipment 
for paper mills and knitwear factories, 
machine tools, rolled steel, chemicals, 
electronic tubes, trucks, tires, scientific 
instruments and radios. Buyers in- 
cluded Singapore, Malaya, Cambodia, 
Egypt, Jordan and Burma. 


HK IMPORTS & EXPORTS 


Demand from Korea, Thailand, Indo- 
nesia, Cambodia, Taiwan and Burma 
for paper and metals was keen through- 
out the month but the volume of ex- 
ports was still handicapped by low 
buying offers and short stocks. Tai- 
wan, Korea and Thailand also interest- 
ed in selective items of pharmaceuti- 
cals and industrial chemicals but there 
were more enquiries than orders from 
these sources. Demand from Canada, 


_ Europe, UK, Japan and Australia for 


produce was active but supply from 
China still inadequate; many transac- 
tions covered staples of SE Asian ori- 
gin. 

Local dealers refrained from book- 
ing heavy replenishments from Japan 
and other sources because most indents 
were higher than local market quota-’ 
tions. Furthermore countries in SE 
Asia, particularly Indonesia, had cur- 
tailed purchases from here partly due 
to the lack of foreign exchange in 
these countries and partly because 
China and Japan had increased direct 
exports to these markets. Tight 
money here towards month-end also 
restricted business activities. 

In the export of HK products, cotton 
textiles met more selling resistance in 
UK, US and SE Asia while export of 
HK cement to Malaya and Singapore 
remained slow on account of keen com- 
petition from Chinese products. Ex- 
ports of HK metalware, knitwear, gar- 
ments, plastics products to SE Asia 
were lower compared with the corres- 
ponding period last year but still con- 
stituted a very large percentage of 
total export of HK products. 
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Local enamelware manufacturers de- 
cided during the month to reduce prices 
for most items by 5% as from Decem- 
ber to compete with Japanese and 
European enamelware in SE Asia and 
Africa. At present, only 40 out of 
more than 80 furnaces in the Colony 
are operating. 


Consequently, both imports and ex- 
ports in November declined when com- 
pared with records for the previous 
month: imports totalling $412.5 m were 
$15.8 m lower; exports amounting to 
$253.9 m, $4.7 m less. Compared with 
November 1956, imports were $25.9 m 
higher but exports dipped by $11.9 
million. 


HK/China Trade—According to a 
Canton report, about 900 HK business- 
men visited the Export Fair there. As 
a result of purchases made by these 
merchants at the fair, small quantities 
of walnut meat, bitter almond, hog 
casing and other animal by-products, 
paper, window glass, maize, herb medi- 
cines, woodoil and other popular staples 
reached here during the month. Food- 
stuffs however continued to constitute 
the major portion of consignments 
from China. Canton also offered to 
ship sugar to the local market in spite 
of the shortage of this item in China; 
6 local distributors will be appointed. 
Import of coal from China irregular; 
most consignments were booked by the 
HK and China Gas Company which 
during the month ordered another 
35,000 tons for deliveries in 1958. 


In spite of the fact that China’s 
domestic demand for cotton cloth ex- 
ceeds current output, large quantities 
of grey and other cloth reached here 
providing keen competition for HK 
products. Consignments of live hogs 
from Canton and other Chinese ports 
remained normal although pork will go 
on ration in Peking beginning Decem- 
ber. Early this year, Peking had 
claimed that this year’s pork output 
would be greatly increased. 


According to reports from Shanghai, 
authorities there explained that China 
must curtail consumption of rice, pork, 
cloth and other foodstuffs and con- 
sume: goods in order to increase ex- 
ports of these items for the sake of 
earmng more foreign exchange. Im- 
ports of cement from Canton however 
curtailed because China had increased 
hoe shipments of this item to SE 

sia. 


From here, China bought several 
small lots of metals because prices 
were lower than new indents. ‘There 


were also enquiries for fine chemicals 
but orders were placed with local 
agents of European manufacturers for 
direct shipments because supply here 
inadequate. Exports to China will re- 
main on a limited volume; demand 
from Shanghai, Canton and other in- 
dustrial centres will be spasmodic and 
buying offers will be kept very low. 


HK/Japan 
Japan remained 


Trade—Imports from 
active but average 


tonnage per vessel dropped to about 
500 tons (total tonnage about 10,000 
tons). Dealers booked cotton textiles, 
sea food, rayon products, paper, wool- 
len yarn and piecegoods, lighters, zip 
fastener, cutlery, harmonica, hair net- 
ting, fountain pens, ball pens and other 
sundries from Japan but quantities in- 
volved small because there were in- 
dications that demand from SE Asia 
for these items might soon decline. 


Exports were slowing down; consign- 
ments of iron ore totalled 7,000 tons 
but there were only about 2,000 tons of 
scraps, woodoil, maize, beans, oilseeds, 
bananas, hide and rattan. Japanese 
importers obtained the bulk of supply 
from SE Asia direct and bought from 
here either on account of quick de- 
livery or because prices were cheaper. 
If Japan succeeds to procure a large 
volume of oilseeds, beans and other 
staples from China, purchases from 
here will be further curtailed. Orders 
from Japan for scrap iron were limited 
to a few hundred tons each. 


HK/UK Trade—Demand from UK 
for cotton goods, gloves, shirts, child- 
ren’s garments, towel, napery, rubber 
shoes, glass marbles, frozen prawns, 
torch and toys remained active through- 
out the month but demand for rosin, 
bamboo cane and other produce de- 
clined. There were indications that 
UK was curtailing imports of grey 
sheeting from here probably on account 
of heavy shipments of this item from 


China and Japan to UK; yet Lan- 
cashire manufacturers continued to 
attack imports of cotton goods from 
HK. In addition to grey cloth, HK 
shirts were under fire during the 
month. 

Imports of metals, woollen piece- 


goods, machinery and equipment, auto- 
mobiles, pharmaceuticals, chemicals, 
cosmeti¢s, toilet articles, wines, provi- 


sions and Christmas goods totalled 
about 20,000 tons. Imports of gift 
items and _ provisions will continue 
heavy during the first two weeks in 
December before Christmas shopping 
rush. 

HK/Europe Trade—Imports from 


Europe totalled 10,000 tons; principal 
items were metals, paper, textiles, 
automobiles, glassware, béer, wines, 
eanned food, provisions, perfumes and 
cosmetics, chemicals, pharmaceuticals 
and Christmas trimmings. Import of 
watches. from Switzerland (mostly by 
airfreight) remained heavy averaging 
about $10 million per month. Accord- 
ing to a Swiss watch manufacturer who 
came here to launch a new self-winding 
watch, HK is the second largest buyer 
of Swiss watches. Switzerland has 
547 watch makers producing 8,000 
different brands; the annual output is 
about 40 million time-pieces. Watch 
makers in Switzerland are not surprised 
that US is the largest buyer but they 
are amazed to find that HK is their 
second best customer. They will be 
more amazed if they know that about 
90% of the watches imported from 
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Switzerland are smuggled to SE Asia, 
China, Japan and Taiwan. “It is there- 
fore wasteful to lavish large sums of 
money on local advertising. 


European woollen textiles, particu- 
larly those from Italy, are enjoying 
better local demand on account of the 
prosperous mail order business which 
tailor shops here are attracting from 
US and other markets. French and 
Italian manufacturers are also inviting 
local firms to act as agents for the 
marketing of knitting wool, hand tools, 
office equipment, photo supplies, metals, 
perfumes, plastics raw materials, ma- 
chinery and a long list of sundries and 
consumer goods, 


Demand from Europe for produce 
remained uncertain; there were more 


enquiries than orders from West Ger- 


many and Scandinavian countries for 
feathers, hog casing and other animal 
products. HK manufactures therefore 
constituted the major portion of about 
5,000 tons of exports to Europe. Local 
garments industry reported better de- 
mand from Denmark and France for 


children’s clothes and other wearing 
apparel. Rubber footwear attracted 
demand from Holland but quantities 
involved insignificant. West Germany 


was interested in gloves, rubber foot- 
wear, cotton textiles, hats, chinaware 
and embroideries; demand improving. 
Enquiries from Sweden covered cotton 
textiles, torch, vacuum flasks, metal 
lanterns and plastics products. Fac- 
tories here will have to improve thé 
quality of their products in order to 
attract more orders from Europe; pro- 
motion work will have to be stepped 
up as well. 


HK/US T rad e—Shipments of 
graphite, rattan and carved wood 
furniture, plastics products, torch, cot- 
ton cloth, gloves, firecrackers, frozen 
prawns, shirts and silk garments total- 
led about 18,000 tons. Preserved 
ducks and canned water chestnuts 
began to enjoy good seasonal demand 
from US. Exports of HK cotton tex- 
tiles to US, which started only recently, 
already attracted unfavourable  criti- 
cism from American textilemen. An 
American cotton textile trade spokes- 
man in New York cited imports of 
Japanese and HK products as contri- 
buting in part to the current US tex- 
tile slump. In reality, HK cotton piece- 


goods constituted only a very small 
percentage of exports from here to 
‘Lower rates for US dollars here 


early in the month enabled importers 
here to book more supplies from 
America and in the case of canned 
food and other provisions, the low rates 
kept retail prices at the previous level 
although indents had increased. Book- 
ing of Christmas goods from US slowed 
down during second half month. Trade 
between HK and US will continue 
active because American machinery and 
equipment as well as consumer goods 
remain popular in the local market 
while HK manufactures such as cloth, 
shirt, silk products, drawn lace work 
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and gloves arc becoming ever more 
popular with American buyers who 
used to order these items from Japan. 
Junks and sampans built here may now 
be exported to US if covered by com- 
prehensive certificates of origin. 


HK/Thailand T vr ad e—Bangkok’s 
purchases from here remained active 
during the first half month but slowed 
down towards month-end. Total ex- 
ports amounted to 10,000 tons con- 
sisting chiefly of metals, paper, blankets, 
winter underwear, nylon products, cot- 
ton textiles, cosmetics, sundry provi- 
sions, leather shoes, torch, enamélware, 
paint, silk goods, pharmaceuticals, 
chemicals and metalware. Tight money 
in Bangkok continued to handicap pur- 
chases from here; several local dealers 
experienced difficulty to get funds back 
from Thailand after sending consign- 
ments there on credit. 


Import of rice from Thailand 
amounted to about 10,000 tons. There 
were also timber, hide, live cattle, salt, 
beans, maize, charcoal and _ firewood 
from Bangkok but quantities not very 
substantial. This year’s imports from 
Thailand, averaging about $16% mil- 
lion every month, are slightly better 
than last year’s average of about $15.9 
m but exports to Thailand deteriorated, 
from 1956 average of $27 m per month 
to only $15.8 m per month. 


HK/Indonesia Trade—Exports to 
Djakarta and other Indonesian ports 
totalled only about 3,500 tons, much 
lower than this time last year. Im- 
porters there found  replenishments 
from here too expensive on account of 
the high premium they had to pay for 
exchange certificates to cover their im- 
ports, Consequently, purchases from 
the local market slowed down and in 
the case of grey sheetings, Djakarta 
importers instructed their buying 
agents here to liquidate previous pur- 
chases instead of shipping the cargo 
to Indonesia, 


Prospects of improvement are dull 
on account of the active direct trade 
between Japan and Indonesia. China is 
also stepping up direct trade with 
Djakarta; large quantities of Chinese 
cement and cloth are being shipped to 
Indonesian ports. Djakarta announced 
that beginning 1958, every effort will 
be directed towards the balance of 
trade and in order to effectively con- 
trol foreign exchange earnings, 27 ex- 
port offices have already been set up 
in various territories for the issuance 
of export licences. 


Nevertheless, Indonesia at present is 
HK’s number three customer with 
purchases from here still averaging 
about $28 million per month. Imports 
this year at about $10 m per month 
are much better than last. year’s $4 
million; the improvement has been 
brought about partly by the high pre- 
mium which importers in Djakarta are 


paying exporters there for exchange 
certificates, 
HK/Malaya Trade—Exports to 


Singapore and Malaya dipped slightly 


from 1956 level partly on account of 
the intensified competition from Japa- 
nese anc Chinese goods shipped there 
by these countries direct (e.g. cement 
and cotton cloth). However, Malaya 
(including Singapore) at present re- 
mains HK’s best market with exports 
averaging about $30 million per month. 


Principal exports include cotton tex- 
tiles, shirts, towel, cosmetics, paint, 
leather shoes, enamelware, flasks, 


cement, joss sticks, dried chilli, wheat 
flour, fruits, foodstuffs, sundry pro- 
visions. The slight dip in exports to 
Malaya this year could have been pre- 
vented if exports of HK manufactured 
Bocc had been maintained at 1956 
evel. 


HK /Philippines Trade—Demand from 
Manila covered only’ small lots 
of metals, blankets, towel, socks, 
sesame, beans, sundry provisions, cot- 
ton cloth and chemicals. Exports of 
foodstuffs to the Philippines remained 
slow because authorities there main- 
tained strict ban against Communist 
goods. During the month, Manila also 
imposed a ban on imports of cotton 
yarn lower than 40 counts. Reports 
from Manila indicated that authorities 
there might further cut non-essential 
imports on account of the drop of in- 
ternational dollar reserves there. 


Meanwhile, invisible exports to the 
Philippines remained active. Increas- 
ing number of professional tourists 
came here from Manila and went back 
loaded with cotton textiles, cosmetics, 
watches and luxuries. During the 
month Manila customs seized 42 rolls 
of rayon and woollen textiles which 
were brought there by a Filipino lady 
traveller from HK as personal effects. 


HK /Korea T rad e—Seoul im- 
porters remained keen on popular items 
of paper throughout the month but 
local dealers failed to exploit the de- 
mand to the utmost extent; transactions 
were either handicapped by low buying 
offers or restricted by short stocks. 
Consequently, one forward lot of US 
newsprint in reels was concluded be- 
tween Korean buyer and HK dealer 
for direct shipment from US to Korea. 
There were also orders from Seoul for 
a few items of metals, pharmaceuti- 
cals, chemicals, woollen yarn, rayon 
yarn and paints but the demand was 
far from-eager. An order for cement 
was concluded for West German pro- 
ducts; shipments will be made direct 
from Europe to Korea. 


Imports of seafood, gallnut, agar 
agar, cotton yarn and cloth were re- 
stricted to small lots; supply of cotton 
textiles was limited while cost of 
staples remained too high. 


HK/Taiwan Trade—Imports of 
live hogs, tea, ginger, sugar, straw 
board, starch, herb medicines, citro- 
nella oil and camphor products averaged 
about 500 tons per week; sugar and 
ginger constituted the major portion of 
the tonnage. Exports remained stag- 
nant; demand from Taiwan for metals, 
chemicals and pharmaceuticals covered 
only a few items while buying offers 
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were mostly too low to interest local 
dealers. 


HK/Cambodia Trade—Exports to 
Cambodia slowed down possibly due 
to political changes there. Importers 
in Phnompenh also considered replenish- 
ments from here too expensive on ac- 
count of low market prices. there. 
Consignments to that market included 
only small lots of foodstuffs, vacuum 
flasks, torch, plastics products, paper, 
knitwear, dried fish and sewing ma- 
chines. Imports .of sesame, rice, green 
pea, live hogs, rosin, maize, salt, starch, 
hide and bran from Phnompenh also 
slowed down. 


HK/Laos 
turned to the 


Trade—Vientiane re- 

local market for HK 
manufactured round bars and other 
structural steels, winter underwear, 
vacuum flasks, cotton cloth, torch, can- 
ned food and plastics products; orders 
however were limited to small amounts 
and demand not sustained. 


HK/Vietnam Trade—Demand from 
Saigon improved sligntly but  pui- 
chases were still limited to small lots 
of essential supplies. The improve- 
ment was traced to Saigon’s relaxation 
of control on imports of photo supplies, 
cosmetics, paper and other daily neces- 
sities; importers there no longer re- 
quired to apply for foreign exchange 
in advance it consignments are below 
the value of about HK$700_ each. 
Some dealers here anticipated better 
demand from South Vietnam because 
commodity prices there recently im- 
proved but others considered prospects 
dull because Saigon would probably pro- 
cure the bulk of its imports from US, 
France, Japan and other countries 
direct. 


Haiphong’s purchases from here were 
restricted by the lack of sufficient for- 
eign exchange there. During the 
month, Haiphong shipped here moderate 
quantities of taro chips, sundry pro- 
visions, hog casing, feather, eggs and 
poultry. Imports of woodoil, aniseed 
oil and herb medicines were handicap- 
ped by high cost while supply of rice, 
beans and maize was restricted. 


HK/Burma Trade—Exports  total- 
led 2,500 tons; principal items included 
foodstuffs, enamelware, toys, paints, 
metals, blankets, knitwear, towel, cos- 
metics, paper, rosin, chinaware and 
canned food. Spinners here submitted 
tenders to Rangoon for the supply of 
cotton yarn but orders went to Japan, 
Pakistan and India. Reports from 
Rangoon’ disclosed that authorities 
there might further relax control over 
imports of cotton cloth, foodstuffs, 
metals; private importers there would 
be allowed to handle these items pre- 
viously monopolized by state purchas- 
ing agents. Dealers here reported 
that buying offers from Rangoon were 
very low because Japan and China were 
underselling HK in that market. 


HK/Ceylon Trade—Exports to 
Colombo amounted to about 3,000 tons 
consisting chiefly of enamelware, dried 
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chilli, cotton textiles, plastics products, 
garlic and foodstuffs. Dealers here 
anticipated better business next month. 

HK/Australia Trade—Demand from 
Australia did not improve as_ local 
dealers had expected following recently 
relaxation of import control there. 
This was probably due to Australia’s 
increased purchases from Japan. Orders 
reached here during the month covered 
only moderate quantities of cotton tex- 
tiles, vacuum flasks, plastics products, 


rattanware, etc. Demand for produce 
was very weak. 

Imports from Australia remained 
steady; principal items were wheat 


flour, wheat, cow hide, dairy products 
and frozen meat. Imports of wheat 
flour were curtailed towards month-end 
because cost advanced too much. 


HK/New Zealand Trade—Orders 
reached here covered chiefly HK 
manufactures including shirts, under- 


wear, towel, nylon products, plas- 
tics products, vacuum flasks, fire- 
crackers, torch and other metalware. 
Exports this year improved slightly 
over 1956 but prospects of further in- 
creases are dull on account of growing 


competition from Japanese goods 
there. 
HK/Africa Trade—Imports from 


East and South Africa totalled about 
2,000 and 1,700 tons respectively; cot- 
ton, tobacco, ivory, beans, hide, chemi- 
cals and groundnut oil made up _ the 
bulk of the tonnage. Exports to South 
Africa amounted to 2,000 tons and to 
East and West Africa, 1,200 and 1,000 
tons respectively. HK manufactured 


goods constituted the major portion 
of the consignments. 
HK/Canada Trade—Imports of 


wheat flour from Canada were heavy 
during the month. There were also 
consignments of Canadian toilet paper 
and office appliances but quantities in- 
significant. From the local market, 
Canada bought a few items of China 
produce and some frozen prawns. 
Orders for rubber footwear increased; 
exports this year might be better than 
last year in quantity but total value 
would probably remain on last year’s 
level because cif Canada prices are 
now about 7% lower than in 1956. 
Demand for HK manufactured toys, 
silk piecegoods, vacuum flasks, metal- 
ware and carved furniture is also better 
this year than. last. 

HK/India & HK/Pakistan Trade— 
Trade with these two countries slowed 
down. Indian cotton textiles were 
sold below cost in the local market 
while Pakistan yarn advanced too much 
to be attractive to local weavers and 
knitters. Exports to these two mar- 
kets also stagnant because Karachi and 
New Delhi preferred to import US, 
European and other goods direct from 
manufacturing countries while pur- 
chases of HK products were limited to 
items which their domestic industries 
could not make or did not produce in 
sufficient quantities. 

HK/North Borneo Trade—Firewood, 
scrap iron, timber, rubber, rattan and 
sea shells made up the’bulk of the im- 


ports from North Borneo; total im- 
ports during the month amounted to 
7,000 tons. Exports irregular and ag- 
gregated only about 1,500 tons; dress- 
ed stone, ground granite, cement and 
structural steels were principal  ex- 
ports. 


HK COMMODITY MARKETS 


China Produce—In addition to small 
quantities of beans, oils and _ other 
staples from Canton, dealers here ob- 
tained sesame, maize, groundnut ker- 
nel, groundnut oil, beans, etc. from 
Cambodia, Vietnam, Thailand, Burma, 
Indonesia and Africa as well as cam- 
phor products and feather from Taiwan 
to meet the demand from Japan, UK, 
Europe, Canada and other buyers. 
Many transactions however fell 
through either on account of insuffi- 
cient stocks here or because of low 
buying offers. 

Woodoil retained strong export de- 
mand; most transactions were  con- 
cluded in forwards. Prices here re- 
mained firm although cif offers from 
Canton marked down; demand far ex- 
ceeded supply. Dried chilli retained 
demand from Ceylon and Singapore. 
These two sources might curtail pur- 
chases of chilli from here because 
China had sold 2,000 tons of this item 
to Ceylon while India had offered to 
ship 1,000 tons of Chinese chilli to 
Singapore at very competitive prices; 
prices here remained firm during the 
month because supply not abundant. 

Sesame of Thai origin was particu- 
larly favoured by Japan; prices firm on 
limited supply. Cassia had only a few 
orders from India and Pakistan but low 
stock here kept prices steady. Citro- 
nella oil retained steady demand from 
Europe but competition between For- 
mosan and Chinese products prevented 
Groundnut oil depressed by 


gains. j 
heavy supply while exports quiet; 
bean oil also marked down. Trading 


in beans was quiet chiefly due to the 
lack of sufficient supply and_ partly 
because Japan refrained from procur- 
ing various kinds of beans from here. 
Prices for other staples were mostly 
steady throughout the month. 

Metals—It was rumoured early in 
the month that fob prices from Europe 
for many items would be marked down 
and that Japan might also cut prices. 
Later it was confirmed that only cif 
quotations were reduced on account of 
lower freight charges for metals from 
Europe to HK (down from 155s to 140s 
per ton). Prices here remained steady 
because the local market had not fully 
recovered from the decline early this 
year; prices for many items were still 
below new cif quotations. Closing 
quotations at month-end were firm _be- 
cause on November 22nd, West Ger- 
man steel works marked up prices for 
various steel products by about 3 to 
5%. 

Further improvement in prices here 
will be slow because demand from 
China and SE Asia could only be re- 
tained by keeping prices attractively 
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low. Interest from these markets also 
covered only a few popular items in- 
cluding structural steels, iron pipes, 
steel wire rope, galvanized iron wire, 
steel plate, blackplate, tinplate and 
waste waste. Local demand for round 


bars and other structural steels and 
factory items remained strong but 
demand from Japan for scrap iron 
stagnant. 

Paper—Demand from Korea was 


keen on European and US _ products 
while SE Asia and local consumers 
preferred Chinese and Japanese brands. 
Trading volume was limited by short 
stock of most popular items and low 
counteroffer from _ buyers. Dealers 
made only limited replenishments from 
various suppliers because market prices 
for most items remained below new in- 
dents in spite of the fact that cif quota- 
tions from Europe and Japan had al- 
ready dipped. Supply from China was 
limited to small lots. 

The short stock of newsprint in reels 
forced Seoul to book forwards from 
US through local agents; shipments 
will be made direct to Pusan. Wood- 
free printing also short; Korea bought 
direct from Austria. Straw board ad- 
vanced considerably during the month 
but supply from China, Japan and Tai- 
wan difticult to obtain while local de- 
mand improved with the approach of 
the holiday season. Other popular 
items were poster, sulphite, krait, cap, 
tissue, manifold, bond, greaseproof, 
ca gins glassine, flint and aluminum 
oil. 

Pharmaceuticals—China wanted to 
buy a comparatively large quantity of 
phenacetin, amidopyrin, antipyrin and 
vitamin C powder; others were placed 
with European and British manufac- 
turers through local agents. Stock 
shortage also handicapped demand from 
Seoul for penicillin oil injections, “sul- 
tadiazine, aspirin, phenacetin, santonin 
crystal, amidopyrin and vitamin B12; 
from Bangkok for sulfadiazine, aspirin, 
phenacetin; from Djakarta for  sac- 
charine crystal and from Singapore for 
cod liver oil capsules. Trading volume 
therefore moderate but prices firm. 


To improve the supply situation, 
several local agents of American 
pharmaceutical producers urged their 


principals to utilize HK as a storage 
centre for their markets in the Far 
East. One of the American firms had 
already decided to set up a supply de- 
pot here; adequate quantities of anti- 
biotics, vitamin pills and streptomycin 
will be stored in HK. 


Industrial Chemicals—There were 
more enquiries than orders from 
Korea, Thailand, Taiwan, Philippines 
and Cambodia during the month; in- 
terest was also centred only on a few 
items including tartaric acid, boric acid, 
lead oxide, shellac, gum copal, gum 
arabic, tanning extract. Most transac- 
tions fell through because supply was 
inadequate. Local factories provided 
steady demand for soda ash, _ so- 
dium bicarbonate, sodium hydrosul- 
phite, sulphur powder, petrolatum, 
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lithopone, chlorate of potash and ultra- 
marine blue but consumption was not 
very heavy. Prices fluctuated in rela- 
tion to supply and demand but the 
general trend was steaily. 


Cotton Yarn—Slower local demand, 
curtailed exports to SE Asia and mark- 
ed down Japanese and Indian indents 
depressed the market during the 
month. HK yarn was comparatively 
steady on forward sales to UK. Several 
local mills submitted tenders for the 
supply of yarn to Rangoon but failed 
to get any order. Pakistan yarn re- 
maine steady on high indents but local 
and export demana deteriorated be- 
cause prices unattractive. Japanese 
fine yarn sluggish throughout the 
month; supply heavy while indents ce- 
clined. Indian brands were offered to 
local weavers on credit, prices also 
marked down; local buyers and Bang- 
kok absorbed’ severa! small lots. 
Korean yarn retained steady «demand 
from local weavers; Thailand also pro- 
cured some Korean brands but quan- 
tities moderate, 


Cotton Piecegoods—Orders from UK, 
Laos, Indonesia, Africa, US and 
Europe kept HK brands steady. Ex- 
ports however showed signs of declin- 
ing; Djakarta was importing direct 
from Japan while London recently pur- 
chased large quantities of grey cloth 


from China. Many small _ factories 
here curtailed production during the 
month although larger weavers © still 


had enough orders on hand to keep 
thei: looms humming during the next 
four months. Large quantities of 
Chinese niecegoods continued to reach 
here in pite of don -stic shortage in 
China. Prices here Jor grey sheeting 
were further depressed by marked- 
down Japanese indents. 

Rice—Thai rice was steady early in 
the month on account of firm Bangkok 
quotations; prices fluctuated during the 
month in line with ups and downs of 
indents but close! gteady at month-end 
on active spot market. Chinese anid 
Cambodian rice fiim throughout the 
month on limited supply. 


Wheat Flour—-HK brands enjoyed 
limited demand from Malaya, Nozxth 
Borneo and Burma, Flour made from 
Australian wheat was marked up in line 
with increased cost of Australian wheat 
but that made from Canadian wheat 
dipped slightly in sympathy with 
Canadian flour which were depressed 
by marked-down cif indents. US 
brands also dipped under: lower cif 
quotations and fresh arrivals. 


Sugar—Export of sugar to SE Asia 
sluggish; Singapore obtained the bulk 
of supply from Indonesia direct anid 
bought only small lots of HK Taikoo 
sugar from here. On the other hand, 
imports from Taiwan remained heavy 
throughout the month. Macao bought 
some Taiwan granulated from here but 
quantities involved insignificant; conse- 
quently, stock here remained heavy. 
Japanese granulated firmer because 
etack low while cost higher than mar- 


ket price here. Philippine and Indo- 
nesian brown remainea steady on cur- 
tailed supply. HK products were 
marked down slightly during first half 
month in line with Taiwan indents but 
towards month-end Taikoo products 
turned steady on better local demand. 


Cement—Zin addition to heavy local 
consumption, steady demand from 
North Borneo kept HK cement firm 
especially after indents for Chinese and 
Japanese products were marked up 
slightly during the second half month; 
supply from China also curtailed and 
imports from Japan slowed down. 


HK COMMODITY PRICES 
(November 30, 1957) 


PRODUCE 


ANISEED STAR—Kwangsi, export 
quality, £110 per ton c & f Europe. 
Kwangtung, broken, $60 picul. North 
Vietnam, new, $62 picul. CAMPHOR 
TABLET—-HK, prices per pound: 1/16- 
oz tablets, $3.15; 1/8-0z tab, $3.05; 
1/4-0z, $3; 1/2-0z, $2.95. CASSIA— 
Broken, West River, A grade, $210 
picul. Lignea, West River, $255 picul 
ex-godown or Rs 135 per 80-lb bale 
ec & £ Calcutta. COIR FIBRE—Sze- 
chwan, £125 per metric ton cif Japan. 
GYPSUM—Hupeh, white, $13.50 picul. 
ALUM—Chekiang, $310 per metric 
ton. REALGAR—Hunan, export qua- 
lity, A grade, $70 picul; unsorted, $64. 
TALCUM POWDER—Kwangsi, $240 
metric ton. MENTHOL CRYSTAL— 
HK, $39 lb. Taiwan, $36.20. PEP- 
PERMINT OIL—Shanghkai, $22 lb. 
Taiwan, $14.50. RAMI£—Cambodia, 
$240 picul. ROSIN—South China, A 
grade, $101 quintal; C grade, $97 
quintal; AA grade, £68 per metric ton 


c¢ & f£ Durban. SESAME—Africa, 
brown, $87 picul. Thailand, black, 
$80; brown, $68. Cambodia, brown, 
$67.50; black, large, $73. AN{SEED 


OItL—Kwangsi, in drum, $1,100 ficul. 
North Vietnam, export quality, $975. 
CAMPHOR  OIL—Taiwan, in drum, 
$128 picul. Kwangsi, in drum, $120. 


CASSIA OIL—West River, 80/85%, 
$1,327 picul. Haiphong, in drum, 
$1,300. CITRONELLA OIL—Hainan, 
Jan forward, $3.50 cif HK. Taiwan,’ 
March forward, $3.65 fob Keelung. 
Prices per picul. TURPENTINE— 
South China, in drum, Ist grade, 


December forward, £72 per metric ton 
¢ & { Europe. WOODOIL (vefined)— 
December forward, in drum, prices per 
long ton: ¢ & f Australia, £155; ¢ & f 
New Zealand, £159; ec & f Canada, 
£150. In drum, ec & f Japan, £160 per 
metrie ton. BITTER ALMOND— 
Tientsin, re membrane, new, $183 
picul. India, $156, BEE WAX-—- 
South China, special grade, £480 per 
metric tone & f Japan. GINGER (dri- 
ed) —Hunan, peeled, $190  picul. 
MAIZE—Camboiia, yellow, December 
forward, $21.30 picul. Thailand, 
$19.70. TARO CHIP—Szechwan, 
1956, £120 per metric ton c & f Japan. 
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BLACK BEAN—Kwangsi, svuall, 
$31.50 picul. BROAD BEAN—Che- 
kiang, $44.50 picul GREEN PEA— 


Cambodia, large, $56 picul; Thailand, 
large, $60; Szechwan, 2nd, $49. RED 
BEAN—South Vietnam, 1st quality, 
$36 picul; Kiangsu, $59; Shantung, 


$55. BAMBOO BEAN—Burma, white, 
$31 picul; Kweichow, $25.80. SOYA 
BEAN—Dairen, $47.50 picul; Cam- 


bodia, $46. GREEN BEAN—Honan, 
new, $44.50 picul. HARICOT BEAN 
—Chekiang, $62 picul. GROUNDNUT 
—Shelled, prices per picul: Indonesia, 
white, $87; Philippines, large, $83; 
Africa, medium, new, $72. In shell, 
Tsingtao, $1,450 per metric ton. 
GROUNDNUT OIL—Prices per picul: 
Africa, ist, $141; China, $132; Cam- 
hbodia, $128; Indonesia, $142; Thai- 
land, $160; HK, $160. SOYA BEAN 
OIL—-Japan, December forward, $116 
picul. 


METALS 


MILD STEEL ANGLE BARS— 
Europe (prices per picul): 4%” x 1” x 
1?’ $453. 3/16” x1 367 - x De’ 2 $455 08 
We x02?! x20 SA: 56) XS Xoo eee 
M.S. FLA’ BARS—Euroge (picul); 
1%”? x %” to 1%”, $49; 1/4” x 1” to 
2% and 3672 -x.i2467 to:4’", "$47, bike 
%”’ x %” and %”’, $44.50; %” x %” 
to 1” and 4%” x %” to 2”, $44. MS: 
ROUND BARS—Europe (picul): %” 


and %” dia, $88.50; 1” dia, $39.50; 
1%” dia, $46. HK, %? to 1” dia, 
$43. M.S. SQUARE BARS—Europe 


(picul): % to 1%”, $48. M.S. PLATE 
—dJapan, 4’ x 8’, 1/16” and 3/16”, $54 
picul. GALVANIZED STEEL PLAIN 
SHEET—UK, 4’ x 8’, 3/32’, 538¢ Ib. 
STEEL WIRE ROPE—HK, 24 x 6 x 
720),. ~prices-per, .lby 17, -$.80s —13age 
$1805.24". S1e15; 8%) $1-0by auike 
24. X06-xX. Teo 142", oG1.90> 13727 SleGss 
TINPLATE WASTE WASTE—Cokeil, 
UK, 18” x 24”, $100 per 200-lb case. 
Electrolytic: US, 18” x 24’, 1 ton skid, 
$86 per 200 lbs; UK, $83. Misprint, 
UK, 18” x 24” and larger, $45 picul. 
BLACKPLATE WASTE WASTE— 
—UK, 18” x 24” and larger, G29/G33, 


$40 picul. GALVANIZED IRON 
SHEET—3’ x 7’, Japan: USSG _ 33, 
$5.50 pe; USSG 34, $5.30. CORRU- 


GATED ROOFING SHEET—HK, 3’ x 
7: BWG 26, 60c lb; BWG 33, $6 sheet. 
ALUMINUM SHEET—Japan, 4’ x 8’: 
G20, $2 pound; G26, $2.10. UK, roll- 
ed, 2’ width, G22, $2 Ib. BRASS 
SHEET—HK, rolled, 10/11-0z per sq. 
ft. $225 picul. ZINC SHEET—HEurope, 
3’ x 8’, G5, $128 picul; G6, $119; G2, 
$145, LEAD SHEET—Europe, rolled, 
8 Ibs per sq ft, 97¢ ib. STEEL WIRE 


RODS—Europe, 1st grade, 3/16” to 
“4”, $44 picul; 2nd grade, %” and 


5/16”, $35. BLACK IRON PIPE-— 
Europe, 18’ to 22’: 1/2” dia, 36c¢ per 
foot; %” dia, 48c; 1” dia, 65¢; 14” 
dia, 84¢; 2%)” dia, $2. G.I. PIPEL= 
Europe, 18’ to 22’: %” dia, 47¢ foot; 
MY dias bes 91?) wdiay \78e, 142 diak 
$1.05. WROUGHT IRON SCRAPS-— 
Ist choice, $170 per ton; 2nd choice, 
$105. SALVAGED SHIP PLATE— 
%"’ and over, $31 picul. 
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PAPER 


NEWSPRINT—In reel, 31’, 50/52- 
gr: US, 47c pound; Canada, 47c; China, 
45c; Japan, 44c; Norway, 45c; Aus- 
tria, 44c; Finland, 47c. In ream, 31” 
x 43”, 52-gr: Europe, $25 per 50-lb 
ream; Japan, $22 per 48-ib ream; 
China, $25.50 per 48/50-lb ream. 
ALUMINUM FOiL—UK, 4-1/2” x 
6-3/4”, thin, $2.40 per lb. Germany, 
4-1/2” x 6-3/4", thin, $2.85 Ib. 
Europe, 50-gr, 28-lb ream, 20” x 26”, 
thick: golden colour, $77 ream; silvery 
colour, $52. FLINT—Coloured: Ger- 
many, 60/65-gr, 20” x 30”, 28-lb ream, 
$33.50 ream; China, 31-lb ream, $34.50. 
PRIME GLASSINE—Colourless, 30-gr, 
26-lb ream, 30’’ x 40”: Europe, $36.80 
ream; Japan, $34.50. Coloured, 26-lb 
ream, Europe, $39.50 ream. BOND 
—White, 22” x 34”, 60-gr, 32-lb ream: 
Europe, $31.50 ream; Japan, $22. 
WOODFREE PRINTING—31” x 43”, 
prices per pound: Japan, 60/100-gr, 
57/100-lb ream, 68%c; China, 60/90- 
lb ream, 65 ec. MECHANICAL 
PRINTING—31” x 48”, 60-gr, 57-lb 
ream, Europe, $83.50 ream. MANI- 
FOLD—White, 22” x 34’, prices per 
ream: Yugoslavia, 30-gr, 16-lb ream, 
$16.60; China, 28-gr, 15-lb ream, 
$12.30. Coloured: Europe, 30-gr, 16- 
lb ream, $18.50; China, 15-lb ream, 
$13.50. POSTER—31” x 48”: Japan, 
58/60-gr, 56-lb ream, $42.50 ream; 
China, 19%-kilo, 42-lb ream, $20.80. 
CELLOPHANE—Evrope or Japan, 30- 
gr, 36” x 39”, coloured, $93 ream. 
DUPLEX BOARD—Swedish, 31” x 
43”: 250-gr, 240-lb ream, $147 ream; 


230-gr, 220-lb ream, $138 ream; 
300/420-gr, 280/380-lb ream, 68c lb. 
Czechoslovakia, 230-gr, 220-lb ream, 


$123 ream. CHIP BOARD—Norway, 
with grey back: 290-gr, 280-lb ream, 
31” x 43”, 55c lb; 230-gr, 220-lb ream, 
$114 ream. M.G. CAP—China, white, 
13.8-kilo ream, 81” x 48”, forward, 
$16.50 ream. Europe, coloured, 22-g7, 
17%-lb ream, 25” x 44’, $12.20 ream. 
M.G. WHITE SULPHITE—Eurocpe, 40- 
gr, 47-lb ream, 35” x 47”, $30.50 ream. 


M.G. PURE RIBBED KRAFT—Avs- 
tria, 40-gr, 47-lb- ream, 35” x 47”, 
$31.50 ream. Japan, 38/389-gr, 45/46- 
Ib ream, $381.50. M.G. RIBBED 


IMITATION KRAFT—Europe, 35” x 
47”: 40-gr, 47-lb ream, $30.50 ream; 
60/150-gr, 70/160-lb ream, 68c¢ Ib. 
M.G. RIBBED KRAFT—China, 48-lb 
ream, 35” x 47”, $25.50 ream. 


PHARMACEUTICALS 


PENICILLIN ORAL TABLET—UK, 
1961, 50,000 units per tablet, 77c per 
earton of 12 tablets. US, 1962, 86c 
per carton of 12’s. PENICILLIN OIL 
INJECTIONS, Procaine, G, with Alu- 
minum Monosterate, 300,000 units per 
ce; UK, 1960, $1.40 per vial of 
10 cc; US, 1961, $2.30; Belgium, 
$1.50. DIHYDROSTREPTOMYCIN— 
UK, 1961, 72c per 1-gm vial. US, 1961, 
9Cc vial. SULFADIAZINE POWDER 
—Australia, $22.50 Ib. France, $22. 
UK, $22.20. Germany, $22.20. SUL- 


FAGUANIDINE POWDER—UK, $7.70 
lb. France, $7.60. Italy, $7.40. 
ISONIAZIDE TABLET—Switzerland, 
$2.40 per bottle of 100 tablets of 50 
mg each. ASPIRIN POWDER—UK, 
$3.45 lb. France, $3.36. West Ger- 
many, $3.20. AMIDOPYRIN—France, 
$18.30 lb. Germany, $18.50. ANTI- 
PYRIN—Germany, $9 Ib. France, 
$9.20. CAFFEINE ALKALOID— 
Germany, $12.20 lk. Holland, $17.50. 
CHLORODYNE—UK, $4.40 lb. MER- 
CUROCHROME CRYSTALS—France, 
$28.70 lb. UK, $82. PHENACETIN 
—-Italy, $4.70 lb. UK, $4.90. West 
Germany, $4.70. 


INDUSTRIAL CHEMICALS 


ACETIC ACID—Glacial, 99/100%, 
Germany, 25-kilo carboy, 83c pound. 
BORIC ACID—Powder, US, 112-lb 
paper bag, 60c lb. CITRIC ACID— 
UK, crystal, 1-cwt keg, $2.30 Ib. 
CRESYLIC ACID—UK, 448-lb drum, 
75¢ lb. STEARIC ACID—Australia, 
140-lb bag, powder, 90c Ib. SUL- 
PHURIC ACID—HK, 750-lb drum, 16¢ 
1b. TARTARIC ACID—UK, 1-cwt 
barrel, $2.15 lb. BICARBONATE OF 
AMMONIA—UK, 2-cwt drum, $707 per 
ton. BICARBONATE OF SODA— 
China, 50-kilo bag, $21 bag. UK, 100- 
kilo bag, $48.50 bag. BLEACHING 
POWDER—UK, 35%, 50-kilo drum, 
$39 drum. BRONZE POWDER—Ger- 
many, 100-Ib case, $4.20 lb. CAUSTIC 
SODA—China, 200-kilo drum, $114 
drum. UX, 340-kilo drum, $220 drum, 
CHLORATE OF POTASH—Japan, 50- 
kilo case, 77¢ lb. FORMALIN—Nor- 
way, 210-kilo drum, 36c lb. UK, 504- 
lb drum, 36¢c lb. GLYCERINE—Heol- 
land, specific gravity 1.260, 250-kilo 
drum, $1.70 1b. GUM ARABIC— 
Sudan, 100-kilo bag, $1.05 lb. GUM 
COPAL—Malaya, No. 1, 140-catty 
gunny bag, $215 picul GUM DAMAR 
—Malaya, No. 1, 140-catty bag, $305 
picul. HYPOSULPHITE OF SODA— 
UK, 50-kilo paper bag, 380¢ lb. LITHO- 
PONE (380%)—Holland, 50-kilo paner 


bag, 34c lb. Germany, 50-kilo paper 
bag, 34ce. Italy, 25-kilo paper bag, 
2344c lb. MAGNESIUM SULPHATE 


—Germany, 100-ib bag, $260 per ton. 
MAGNESIUM CARBONATE (light)— 
Japan, 25-kilo bag, 55¢ lb. UK, 56-lb 
bag, '61e. MERCURY---Italy, 76-lb 
flask, $2,890 picul. PETROLATUM— 
US, snow white, 400-lb dium, G5c lb. 
RUBBER ACCELERATOR—Gernany, 
50-kilo drum, $3.11 lb for ‘D’ and $2.56 


Ib for ‘M’. SHELLAC (lemon)—In- 
dia, No. 1. 164-lb case, $240 picul. 
SODA ASH—China. 80-kilo bag, $28 


bag. UK, light. 70-kilo bag, $30.50 bag. 
TANNING EXTRACT—Mimosa, 105-lb 
gunny bag, 46c lb. Quebracho, 105-lb 
bag, 70%c_ Ib. ULTRAMARINE 
BLUE—Holland, $90 picul. 


COTTON YARN 


HONGKONG BRANDS—10 counts, 
$870 to $930 bale. 12’s, $900 to $960 
bale. 20’s, $970 to $1,170. 30’s, 
$1,400. 82’s, $1,380 to $1,480. 40’s, 
$1,510 to $1,530. 42’s, $1,660 to 
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$1,680. JAPANESE BRANDS—32’s, 
$1,270 to $1,300 bale. 40’s, $1,340 
to $1,390. 42's, $1,520 to $1,550. 
INDIAN BRANDS.—10’s, $805 to $835 
bale. 20’s, $880 to $940. 32's, $1,140 
to $1,160. PAKISTAN BRANDS— 
10’s, $790 to $845 bale. 20’s, $940 to 
$1,015. 32’s, $1,170 to $1,300. SOUTH 
KOREAN BRANDS—10’s, $845 bale. 
20’s, $973. 327s, $1,250. 


COTTON PIECEGOODS 


GREY SHEETING—China: 63 x 64, 
36” x 40 yds, $35.80 pe; 72 x 69, 38” 
x 40% yds, $28 pc; 60 x 60, 36” x 40 
yds, $33.20 pe. 60 x 56, 36” x 40 yds, 
$33. HK: 36” x 40 yds, forward, 
$36.50 to $38.50 pe. India: 44 x 48, 
35” x 40 yds, $25 pe; 40 x 36, 35” x 
40 yds, $22.20 pe; 44 x 40, 36” x 40 
yds, $22.50. Japan: 72 x 69,38” x 
40% yds, $27 pe. GREY JEAN—- 
China, $27.50 pe. HK, 84 x 48, 30” x 
40 yds, $28.50 pe. WHITE CLOTH— 
Japan: No. 16000, $45.50 pe; No. 
10000, $43.80 pe; No. 17000, $43 pe. 
WHITE SHIRTING—Japan, 36’, $1.09 
to $1.50 per yard. 


RICE 


WHOLE RICE—Thailand, 
special, $60.80 picul; 1st grade, $59. 
WHITE RiCE—Thailand: special 3%, 
new, $54.30; 1st, 5%, new, $53.50; 3- 


100%, 


quarter, $43.80. Cambodia: special, 
$53; Ist, $51.50; 2nd, $48. North 
Vietnam, 1st, $46.80. Canton, Ist, 
$52.50. Burma, $37.50. BROKEN 


RICE—Thailand: Al, extra, $43.30; Al 
special, old, $41.40; Cl new, $32; C2, 
$29.60. North Vietnam, $33.50. Cam- 
bodia, $34.90. CHAI MEI—China, 
new, Ist, $56. SEE MEW—China, 
new, !*t, $55.80. GLUTINOUS RICE 
—Thauand, Ist, $38.30. Thailand, 
broken, $28.50. 


WHEAT FLOUR 


AUSTRALIAN BRANDS—$37.50 
per 150-lb bag; $13.80 per 50-lb bag. 
AMERICAN BRANDS—$24 per 100- 
lb bag; $13 to $16 per 50-lb bag. 
CANADIAN BRANDS—$35 per 100-lb 
bag; $16.50 per 50-lb bag. HK 
BRANDS—$12.40 to $15.80 per 50-lb 
hag. 


SUGAR 
GRANULATED SUGAR—Taiwan, 
refined, No. 24, $46.20 picul. Taikoo, 
fine, $48 picul. Japan, fine, $48.60. 
BROWN SUGAR—Philippines, $41.20 
picul. Indonesia, $42. MALT SUGAR 
—-Thailand, $34.50 _ picul. GREEN 
SUGAR—Taiwan, Ist, $35 picul. 
Philippines, 1st, $34. 
; CEMENT 
HONGKONG BRANDS—Enieral- 
crete, $7.30 per 112-lb bag. Emerald: 


$6 per 112-lb bag; $5.50 per 100-lb bag, 
Snowcrete: $72.50 per 375-lb drum: $16 
per l-cwt bag. CHINESE PRODUCTS 
—-$100 per metric ton , ex-ship HK, 
packed in 45-kilo bags. JAPANESE 
CEMENT—$5.30 per 100-lb bag. 
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HONGKONG COMPANY 


INCORPORATIONS 
Following new limited liability com- 
panies were incorporated during the 


period from October 13 to November 
9 1957; all capital is nominal and in 
Hongkong Dollars :— 

Capitol Winter Garden Restaurant— 
Capital, 160,000; Subscribers: Chan 
Chak Fu, 6 Lincoln Road, Kowloon, 
merchant; Yu Kiu Sih, 16 Ho Man Tin 
Village, Kowloon, merchant. Colonial 
Hotel Development Co.—Capital, 
60,000; Subscribers: I. R. A. MacCal- 
lum, 2 Queen’s Road Central, Hong- 
kong, solicitor; R. Eli Low, 2 Queen’s 
Road Central, Hongkong, solicitor. 
Nassim Hill Mining Co.—Capital, 
500,000; Registered Office: 601, Marina 
House, Hongkong; Subscribers: D. 
Brittan Evans, 17 Shek O, Hongkong, 
solicitor; F. G. Nigel, 35 Deep Water 
Bay Road, Hongkong, solicitor. Doria 
—To deal in shares; Capital, £25,000; 
Subscribers: F. D. Hammond, 36, Dina 
House, Hongkong, solicitor; Harold 
Caine, 33 Dina House, Hongkong, soli- 
citor. Far East Purchasing Office— 
Importers and exporters; Capital, 
100,000; 228 Wang Hing Building, 
Hongkong; Subscribers: J. Lasne, 
109/2 Grand Court, Kowloon, airline 
manager; G. E. S. Stevenson, 10 
Queen’s Road Central, Hongkong, 
solicitor. Cheong K. Co.—Building 
contractors; Capital, 1 million; 78 
Queen’s Road Central, Hongkong; 
Subscribers: Watt Mo Kei, 567 Stan- 
ley, Hongkong, merchant; Ling Yau 
Yung, same address, married woman. 
Kwong Tai Long Glass-Wares—Capital, 


100,000; 22 Beech Street, Taikoktsui, 
Kowloon; Subscribers: Tong Tze 
Leung, 124 Boundary Street, Kowloon, 
merchant; Lam Ka Chau, 143 Wong- 
neichong Road, Hongkong, merchant. 
Jon Trading Co.—Capital, 250,000; 
1003 Man Yee Building, Hongkong; 
Subscribers: Jon Fong, 78B Macdonnell 
Road, Hongkong, merchant; Kenneth 
Raymond Feng, 8 Junction Road, Kow- 
loon, merchant. Hongkong Embroider- 
ers—Capital, 1 million; 8 Duddell 
Street, Hongkong; Subscribers: Nie- 
Jin Gu, 4 Granville Road, Kowloon, 
merchant; Roger Chang, 4 Granville 
Road, Kowloon, merchant. French 
Trading Corporation—Importers and 
exporters; Capital, 250,000; Subseri- 
bers: G. Meunier, 80A Macdonnell 
Road, Hongkong, beautician; G. E. S. 
Stevenson, 10 Queen’s Road Central, 
Hongkong, solicitor. A. Shun & Co.— 
Dealers and importers and exporters 
of metals; Capital, 100,000; Subscri- 
bers: Robert E. Low, 2 Queen’s Road 
Central, Hongkong, solicitor; Marshall 
G. Laing, 2 Queen’s Road _ Central, 


Hongkong, solicitor. Pacific Precast 
Co.—Constructional engineers and 
building contractors; Capital, 10,000; 
Windsor House, Hongkong; Subscri- 


bers: David Szeto, 383A Conduit Road, 
Hongkong, solicitor; Mok Sing Chuen, 


53 Wongneichong Road, Hongkong, 
solicitor. Hongkong Macao _ Baptist 
Church Loan Fund—Capital, 500,000; 


169 Boundary Street, 
seribers: David Szeto, 383A Conduit 
Road, Hongkong, solicitor; Mok Sing 
Chuen, 53 Wongneichong Road, Hong- 
kong, solicitor. Kiu Luen Investment 
Co.—To invest in land; Capital, 1 
million; Subscribers: Kwan Kai Ming, 


Kowloon; Sub- 
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301 China Building, Hongkong, mer-. 
chant; Cheung Kim Wah, 10 Gilman 
Bazaar, Hongkong, merchant. Kam 
Wah Investment Co.—To invest in 


land; Capital, 1 million; 511-512 Union 
Building, Hongkong; Subscribers: 
Fong Shu, 31 South Bay Road, Hong- 
kong, merchant; Fong Yun Wah, 17 
Lan Fong Street, Causeway Bay, Hong- 
kong, merchant. Lee Hoi Kee Engineer- 
ing Co.—Air-conditioning engineers; 
Capital, 15,000; 219-221 Union Build- 
ing, 21 Pedder Street, Hongkong; Sub- 
scribers: Lee Hoi, 12 Tai Wong Street 
West, Hongkong, mechanical engineer; 
Peter P. F. Chan, 70 Macdonnell Road, 
Hongkong, public accountant. Capital 
Land Investment Co.—Capital, 1 mil- 
lion; Subscribers: Jen Wai Borl, 9 
Wing Kat Street, Hongkong, merchant; 
Cheung Wai Sun, 8 Macdonnell Road, 
Hongkong, merchant. Hwa Aun Co.— 
To handle ships; Capital, 4 million; 159 
Connaught Road Central, Hongkong; 
Subscribers: Lou Chaw Woon, 103B 
Tiong Bahru Road, Singapore, mer- 
chant; Lou Kiat Lek, 86 Wingaba 
Road, Rangoon, merchant. Honour 
Land Investment Co.—Capital, 1 mil- 
lion; Subscribers: John Cheung, 12 
Gilman Bazaar, Hongkong, merchant; 


Cheung Luen, 8 Macdonnell Road, 
Hongkong, merchant. Victoria Theatre 
Co.—Capital, 1 million; 8 Nelson 
Street, Kowloon; Subscribers: Chong 


Son Wa,.120 Boundary Street, Kow- 
loon, widow; Butt Wai Leuk, same 
address, merchant. Sintack Co.—Im- 
porters and exporters; Capital, 500,000; 
Subscribers: Ling Yau Mui, 10 Ying 
Wah _ Terrace, Hongkong; married 
woman; Chan Hung Yee, 31 Wongnei- 
chong Road, Hongkong, merchant. 


HONGKONG NOTES AND REPORTS 
(Continued from Page 755) 


the Hongkong Housing Society, has been proposed by a 
syndicate has chosen 
Kau Wa Kan, about half a mile north of Laichikok Amuse- 
This site, although rather 
remote, is nevertheless suitable because of the traffic facili- 
proposes to build 
to those in the Java Road 
Estate and to let these buildings to residents at low rents. 
The site is much larger than that of the Java Road Estate. 


syndicate of overseas Chinese. The 
ment Park, as the estate site. 


ties available. The 
multi-storey buildings 


syndicate 
similar 


Lantao Farming—A fairly large agricultural community 
has been established at Nim Shue Wan, on Lantao Island, by 


resettled villagers from Peng Chau (South). 


Slowly) some 


farmers take up a living on neglected but quite fertile 


Lantao. 


several 


to work. 


The Rural Development Committee paid a visit to 
the community, which received considerable assistance from 
the Kadoorie Agricultural Aid Association. 
tion is continuing with its largesse to the peasantry. 
Worker-Emigrants—During the quarter ended Septem- 
ber 30, 887 local workers left here for jobs overseas. These 
assisted emigrants had contracts explained to them in de- 
tail by Government officials before they accepted and went 
It is surprising to find that officially sponsored 
emigration continues in spite of difficulties put in the way of 
Chinese immigrants abroad. 


anxious to assist local Chinese (mostly N.T. dwellers) to 
obtain employment overseas. 


This Associa- 


But Government here seems 


